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JOSEPH JEFFERSON 


Reminiscences of a Fellow Player 


By FRANCIS WILSON 
Fully Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net (postage extra). 
Intimate and delightful reminiscences of Joseph Jefferson, his conversations, his opinions on literature and 
art — especially the art of the actor —told by Francis Wilson, the well-known actor, who was for many 
years his friend. There are many of Jefferson’s characteristic stories, full of his wise and witty interpre- 
tations of the incidents of his career and reflections of every phase of his long and happy life, and accounts 
of his recreations as a fisherman with Mr. Cleveland and other friends, his development of the play “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” and his experiences as a lecturer at Yale, Harvard, and other universities. 


THE NEW FAR EAST THE PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCES 
By Thomas F. Millard OF AN AMERICAN TEACHER 
Mr. Millard describes the actual industrial conditions in By William B. Freer 


Japan, the uncertain future of Japan, Japanese methods «A remarkable piece of work. A description of the 
of influencing pe mblic opinion throughout the world, their _ Filipino, his faults, his good points, his ambitions, that 
intentions in Korea and responsibility for the Chinese must help everyone who has to deal with him. Ex- 
boyeott, conditions in Manchuria, and other important tremely entertaining as well as instractive.”—N. Y. Sun. 





matters. = $1.50 net (postage 13 cents). Illustrated. $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 
\ 
FICTION q 
THE TOWER SIX STARS : 
By Mary Tappan Wright By Nelson Lioyd 
, A novel of the life of a college community, taken from Six Stars contains more humor, originality, sentiment, and 
the faculty side, and told with deep understanding and interest than any other known town of its size. 
the most delicate art. $1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 
BOB AND THE GUIDES THE LAW-BREAKERS _ == 
By Mary R. S. Andrews By Robert Grant pay y's 


“So admirably worked up and so infused with the A book that shows the finished literary_skill, artistic 
breath of the Northern wilderness that the interest never power, and knowledge of life of the author of “ Unleav- | 
slackens.” — N. Y. Tribune. ened Bread.” 

Illustrated. $1.50. $1.25. 





+, THE NEW POCKET EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


A most ee erg a and attractive edition. Ready in April: The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, Sandra Belloni, 
Vittoria, Diana of the Cross-Ways. There will be sixteen volumes, similar in appearance and make-up to the suc- 
cessful Biographical Edition of Stevenson. Each volume, sold separately. Limp Leather, $1.25 net. Cloth, $1.00, 
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FICTION 


MISCELLANEOUS 





PAM DECIDES 


By Berrina von Hutren. Author of 
“*Pam.”’ Illustrations by B. Martin Justice 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 
A sequel to Pam, the delightful novel of last spring. 





COWARDICE COURT 


By Georce Barr McCutcueon. Author 
of “‘ Beverly of Graustark,’’ “‘ Nedra,” 
“The Day of the Dog,”’ ete. 


12mo, cloth. $1.25 
Illustrations in color by Harrison Fisher and 
decorations by T. B. Hapgood. 





RUBAIYAT OF A MOTOR CAR 


By Carotyn WELLs. Author of “‘A Non- 
sense Anthology,’’ “‘ Idle Idyls,”’ etc. 
Sq. 8vo, cloth. net $1.00 
Illustrations by F. Strothman. 

Anamusing parody of Omar in Miss Wells’ best vein. 





HOLLAND DESCRIBED BY 
GREAT WRITERS 
By Esruer Stneteron. Author of ““Lon- 
don Described by Great Writers,”’ etc. 


8vo cloth. net $1.60 
Tilustrated in manner of her “London” and “Paris.” 





THE PATRIOTS 


By Cyrus Townsenp Brapy. Author of 
“*The Southerners,” etc. 
12mo, cloth. I Ilustrated. $1.50 


A war time story that cannot but appeal to every 
true American. 





MY SWORD FOR LAFAYETTE 
By Max Pemserton. Author of “‘ The 
Garden of Swords,’”’ “‘ Beatrice of Ven- 


ice,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth. Fully illus. $1.50 
A stirring story of love and adventure. 





AMERICANS OF 1776 
By James Scuouter. Author of “History 
of the United States,’’ “‘ Eighty Years 


of Union,’’ ete. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 


‘There is more etousting ef matter in James 
Schouler's ‘Americans of 1776’ than in a hundred his- 
torical romances ng the same period.”"—Giobde, 








THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER 


By Beatrice Harrapen. 
**Ships that Pass in the Night,”’ etc. 
With illustrations and decorations and 


pointed | in two colors. 12mo, cloth. $1.50 


a woman of ——— could have written it.”— 
The phere (London 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR EUROPE 


By H. A. Guerser. Author of ““Legends 
of Switzerland,”’ ‘‘Stories of the Wagner 
Opera,’’ etc. 12mo, cloth. net $2.00 


A book of the ee, ze to these who con- 
template a European tri 





Author of 





THE LAUNCHING OF A 
UNIVERSITY 


By Dante: Corr Guan, LL.D. 


it cloth. net $2.50 


to recall many pleasant memories of those 
one with the first days of Johns Hopkins.”— 
Baltimore News, 








A LAME DOG'S DIARY 


By S. Macnaventon. Author of “‘ The 
Fortune of Christina Macnab,’’ etc. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50 


AP FR Sete Gaty Ct tes Cony way.” _ 


THE KEY TO THE BLUE CLOSET 
By W. Rosertson Nicott. Author of 
**Letters on Life,’’ etc. 


12mo, cloth. net $1.40 
A volume of clever and convincing essays. 








THE HILL 
By Horace Annestey Vacnett. Author 
of “* John Charity,’’ “‘Brothers,”’ etc. 
12mo, cloth. $1.50 
“A thoroughly delightful story."—Chicago Daily News 











FAMOUS INTRODUCTIONS TO 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 
By the notable editors of the 18th Cen- 
tury. Edited by Beverty Warner, D.D. 
Author of “‘English History in Shakes- 
peare’s plays.’’ 12mo, cloth. net $2.50 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM THE 


3) SPRING LIST OF 3) 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE NEW ENGLISH ESSAYIST 


G. Lowes Dickinson 
THE MEANING OF GOOD 


In this fascinating book, which takes the form of the Platonic dialogue yet which preserves all the delightful infor- 
mality of a familiar conversation among men of our own day, Mr. Dickinson finds fullest scope for his powers both 
as a perfect prosateur and as a subtle dialectician. As to his style the Athenaeum said in a recent review that he is 
“one of the few living Englishmen who can really write prose . . . prose, limpid, natural, musical.” Perhaps he is 
the only living Englishman who, possessing such a marvellous instrument, uses it to such high ends as Mr. Dickinson 
invariably has in view in his books. Here the end is that highest of all ends, the determination of what is fundamental 
in that idea of good which underlies the theory and practice of conduct and is the mainstay of our hope for the future. 
Cloth. Net, $1.20; postage 10 cents extra. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR 





THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE 


“ Deserves the thanks of ali readers who believe in the 
desirability of our historical basis for the pursuit cf the 
things that are more excellent. . . . Ought to stimulate 


illustrates that Hellenic balance and moderation which 
is its theme.” The Nation. 
Cloth. Net, $1.00; postage 8 cents extra. 


LETTERS FROM A CHINESE 
OFFICIAL 


“ A little book so filled with facts that it is a pity it can- 
not be brought to the attention of every man 
in Christendom.” Chicago News. 

Paper boards, net, 50 cents; postage 5 cents extra. 


A MODERN SYMPOSIUM 


“Ought to be welcome to all lovers of prose and to all 
students of modern civilization . . . impossible to do 
justice to the security and ease, the lightness and pene- 
tration combined. . . . The book is as charming as it is 
suggestive.” Atheneum. 

Cloth. Net, $1.00; postage 8 cents extra. 


RELIGION: 

A CRITICISM AND A FORECAST 
“The most pregnant and provocative of recent writers 
on this and similar subjects.” Gr.sert K. CHESTERTON 
in “ Heretics.” 


Paper boards. Net, 50 cents; postage 5 cents extra. 





Clara Morris 
THE LIFE OF A STAR 


A new volume of stage reminiscences by America’s pre- 
mier emotional actress and author of “ Life on the Stage.” 
Cloth. Net, $1.50; postage 12 cents extra. 


Martin Hume 
WIVES OF HENRY VIII. 


** Among present-day historians there is none who writes 
more vividly than Mr. Hume. He takes the dry bones 
of old facts and transforms them into shapes of living 
significance.” Louisville Post. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Net, $3.75; postage 15 cents extra. 


Perceval Gibbon 
VROUW GROBELAAR 


“In ‘ VrouwtGrobelaar’ lies waiting a genuine sensation 
for the lover of short stories. Unless the reviewer is at 
fault, they will recall to the reader the hour wherein he 
first tasted Maupassant, and that other hour when the 
new Kipling swam into his ken.”” The Nation. 

Cloth, $1.25. 


Lincoln Steffens 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 


Being an attempt to trace American political corruption 
in six States of the United States, with a dedication to 
the Czar. Cloth. Net, $1.20; postage 12 cents extra. 


Charles Wagner 
WAYSIDE TALKS 


Pastor Wagner not only finds sermons in stones, but in 
everything. The commonest sights and experiences seem 
to point to some simple lesson of life. 

Cloth. Net, $1.00; postage 8 cents extra. 


Florence Wilkinson 
THE FAR COUNTRY 


A new book of poems by the brilliant author of “ Kings 
and Queens,” and “Two Plays of Israel.’”” This book 
shows her a serious poet, with a wide sweep of emotion 
and an unusual breadth of knowledge. 

Cloth. Net, $1.00; postage 13 cents extra. 





McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., 44 EAST 23D ST., NEW YORK 
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“The most engaging story yet written of Southern life’’ 
is said by a Southerner of 


Mr. Owen Wister’s new novel just ready 


Lady Baltimore 


*** Lady Baltimore’ is the most engaging story yet written of Southern life. It is the quiet annals 
of an old Southern town told in the half whimsical, wholly sympathetic style of ‘Cranford,’ to 
which it is closely akin in charm. It reminds one, too, of Margaret Deland’s admirable ‘ Old 
Chester Tales,’ for it is written with the same loving appreciation of a simple neighborhood. 
With what a sense of humor, with what a delicacy of touch, with what a finished skill Owen 
Wister has made an exquisite picture you must read to see. It is like a dainty water color 
portrait, delicious in itself even if it were not true; but to its truth there will rise up a crowd 
of witnesses. 

“T am ready to venture that any Southern man or woman who reads it will stop often, with 
finger between the leaves, to say, ‘Ain’t it so? This is exactly the way it is back home. This 


is us.’ . . . The book is charming in every particular.” — The Chicago Record-Herald. 
The scenes of “ the most appealing, the loveliest, the most wistfultown in America” 
are admirably reproduced in drawings in the text. Cloth, $1 50. 





~ 





New Books of Notable Interest 
Mr. Egerton Castle’s newnovel If Youth But Knew 


By the Author of “ The Pride of Jennico,” “ Young April,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s new novel The Portreeve 
By the Author of “ Children of the Mist,” “The Secret Woman,” ete. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. John Spargo’s social study The Bitter Cry of the Children 
An investigation of the conditions of poverty affecting children. 
Cloth, $1 50 net (postage 13c.) 


Mr. Hugo R. Meyer’s Municipal Ownership in Great Britain 
States the facts of thirty-five years’ experience, with figures, sources, and dates fully given. 
Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 net (postage 13c.) 
Memoirs of Archbishop Temple by Seven Friends 
The story of a life whose characteristic was breadth and strong personal influence blended. 
Two volumes, 8v0, $9.00 net. 
Prof. C. T. Winchester’s Life of John Wesley 


Better than any other biography this brings out the personality of this plain little man of such 
wonderful mastery over men. Cloth, 8vo0, $1.50 net (postage 17c.) 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s new play Nero By the Author of “Ulysses.” 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s recent brilliant success upon the London stage. 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 8 cts.) Large-paper edition on Japanese vellum, $5.00 net. 


Napoleon Volume IX. of The Cambridge Modern History 
The sixth volume to appear of the notable work described by the Nation as “tbs most full, 
comprehensive and scientific history of modern times.” Cloth, royal 8vc. $4.00 net. 
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NOTES ON CON TEMPORARY POETRY. 


“T have no ear,’ ” wrote rote Charles Lamb, a confes- 
sion that might, more pertinently, come from certain 
poets of to-day. ‘ The lyric note needed for spiritual 
consolation after our weary hours of toil seldom 
reaches us in modern verse. If we wish to dwell 
in the presence of melody pure and fine, we turn 
to the older poets; for our present writers seem 
careless of that which is their great prerogative, 
the power to enthrall readers by the magic of 
audible beauty. The disregard for melody in 
poetry is apparent to those who make it a practice 
to read poetry aloud, but is often unnoted by readers 
who, for their pleasure, depend upon the eye. In 
this age, when poetry has had a glorious past, when 
the English tongue has already been shaped to match- 
less music, we cannot afford to look with tolerance 
upon poetry that falls far short of technical perfec- 
tion. The question of musical excellence is to-day 
more than ever important when prose is usurping 
public favor. Poetry must know her kingdom ; and, 
since poetry is the transfer of beautiful truth by con- 
crete symbols, communication between unapparent 
spirits by means of sensuous images, considerations 
of these sensuous elements of poetry should go hand 
in hand with criticism of spiritual values. No one of 
the senses is to be consulted more closely than that 
of hearing. If we wert to redd all our poetry aloud, 
verse would again take its rightful place in human 
civilization, and be once more what it was in ‘the 
years before the printing of books took away the 
voice of poetry. We scorn to be satisfied with mere 
eye-reading of a piece of music, insisting that it shall 
be rendered audibly; in only a lesser degree should 
we be satisfied merely to look at the music of poetry. 

If one rears aloud the recent verse of authors of 
considerable renown, one finds that in almost every 
poem there is some flaw, some bit of careless work- 
manship, to mar its beauty. 


“Too fair for rude reality, 
Too real for a shade,” 
with its intolerable succession of awkwardly 
placed r’s ; 
“ And so at last the poet sang, 


In biting hunger and hard pain,” 
where n’s are introduced in reckless profusion ; 
“ Momently 
Silence and dissonance, like eating moths, 
Seatter corruption on the choiring orbs,” 
where both harmony and nature are defied; and 


“The woodland weaves its gold-green net ; 
The warm wind lazes by ; 
Can we forego? Can we Songet ? 
me, comrade, let us try!” 





—— 
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with its insistent alliteration, — all these betray the 
hand of the artisan. Turning from these trans- 
gressions, one may see how Collins solved the prob- 
lem of repetition, — 
“ Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale, 
May, not unseeinly, with its stillness suit, 
As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return! ” 


If indifference in the matter of adjusting sounds 
is the most obvious offense against melody in our 
current poetry, with it are distinct and frequently 
censured sins in the matters of rhyme and rhythm. 
Monotony in rhyme is more deserving of pardon than 
is false rhyme where the sounds are only approximate 
in musical echo. “Lover” and “clover” illustrate 
the common fault, the choice of eye-rhymes, insup- 
portable when pronounced aloud, because they im- 
mediately force the reader to unhappy consciousness 
of mere words when he should follow the idea. 
Oftentimes a bewildered reader does not know how 
to pronounce the rhyming words of a poem in which 
such combinations appear, as in a sonnet whose first 
four verses end in “stood,” “said,” “myriad,” and 
“solitude.” However much the reader may wish to 
do justice, orally, to the poem, he cannot tell, until 
reaching “ moed” in the fifth verse, just what gen- 
erous intonations must be given in order to obliterate 
the differences between “stood” and “solitude,” 
“said” and “myriad.” The disregard for integrity of 
rhyme is often matched by disregard for integrity 
of rhythm. A single example will suffice to show what 
frequently occurs in poems written in blank verse : 

“ Unto this twain, man-child and woman-child, 
I give the passion of this element ; 
This power, this purity, this annihilation.” 

There is so little power of invention among poets 
of the present time, so little originality in versifica- 
tion, that we scarcely ever find impressive beauty 
wrought out by artful verse forms. Few poets attempt 
anything more than the iambic movement. No spirit 
of daring experiment animates contributors to maga- 
zines. A correct form has been established, it has 
found favor, and no man is so hardy as to venture 
an innovation. If we think of the exuberant measures 
of the Elizabethan period, we may well condemn 
ourselves that we cannot say, with George Wither, — 

“T have a Muse, and she shall music make me ; 
Whose airy notes, in spite of closest cages, 
Shall give content to me, and after ages.” 


It is true that iambic verse is best suited to the genius 


of the English language ; but poets have, in the past, 
found the secret of varied melodies. 


“Come away, come away, death, 
And in sad cypress let me be laid ; 
7 away, fly away, breath, 
am slain by a fair cruel maid. 


My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 
pth 

My part of , BO one so true 
Did share it,” 








or Raleigh’s 
“ But true love is a durable fire, 
In the mind ever burning, 
Never sick, never old, never dead, 
From itself never turning,” 

show the use of the trochee and of the anapest. 
It is of course the inward impulse, not any math- 
ematical gift, that produces undeniable melody ; yet, 
after all, “the immortal longings” of the poet may 
be satisfied if he will take counsel with the Olym- 
pians, and also with Nature. There is much to be 
learned by versifiers from a close scrutiny of ele- 
mental music. May not the undulations of waving 
grass, or the drifting of fallen leaves, or the more 
majestic beating of the tide, be a guide to subtle 
rhythmical charm, as the sounds of Nature were to 
writers such as Spenser, whose work, in portions of 
“The Faerie Queene” and in the “ Prothalamion,” 
is characterized by the melody of one who knew the 
ripple of running water; or Burns, who in 


“ Green grow the rashes, 0; 
. Green grow the rashes, 0;” 
or in 


“ Duncan Gray eum’ hese to woo, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t! 
On bl Yule night when we were fou, 
ha, the wooing o’t!” 
gives us much of the rich fulness of bird notes? 
In the obvious attractions of color and form, our 
poets are becoming more and more worthy of admi- 
ration. The subdued effect of 
“Until some hazy autumn day 
With yellow evening in the skies 
And rime upon the tawny hills, 
The far blue signal smoke shall rise,” 
the swift distinctness of 
“ My soul, like wall the 
AS test htm 
the more ambitious 
“ A sheaf of broom-flowers, yellow at the heart, 
with the sun and listless with the dew, 
The silence of the ordered petal edge 
With flame shot through,” 


and the intensity of 


show unquestionable delight in visible beauty. Never 
before in the history of English poetry have color- 
words found so large a place as at the present time. 
An alert consciousness of the sun and sky, and of the 
waning of color, is noticeable in almost every issue 
of a magazine. The modern mood is one of increas- 
ing keenness of eye, but even yet sensuous perception 
has not become imaginative in the highest fashion. 
We have an abundance of descriptive poetry, deli- 
cately responsive to the stimulus of varying condi- 
tions of nature, and we have an abundance of the 
poetry of unrelieved reflection ; but the interpretation 
of the ideal in terms of the concrete is very infrequent. 
Such lines as these are constantly appearing, — 


“ Stirring my eager soul to some transcendent strife.” 
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Here is truth, but not poetic truth, since no specific 
imagery forces the idea upon the reader’s vital intelli- 
gence ; he does not see or hear the strife; it is a cold 
and shapeless warfare, hinted at, rather than pro- 
jected by picturesque symbols, as in Miss Guiney’s 


“While Kings of eternal evil 
Yet darken the hills about, 
Thy part is with broken sabre 
‘o rise on the last redoubt ; 


“To fear not sensible failure, 
Nor covet the game at all, 
But fighting, fighting, fighting, 
Die, driven against the wall!” 


The imaginative pageantry which embodies high | 


thoughts separates poetry from the bodiless phantom 
of philosophy. Poetry fires the imagination of the 
reader by pointing him to familiar sights and experi- 
ences as guides to hidden realities. So Vaughan 
uses the concrete in his well-remembered stanza, — 
“T see them walking in an air of glory 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays,” 
or the lines in “ The Retreat,” 
“felt through ail this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness,” 
and the much-praised lines of Marvell, 
“ Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade,” 
and Shakespeare’s 
“Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 


Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 


While shrinking from objective reality of expres- 
sion is characteristic of many thoughtful poets, the 
very opposite fault is sometimes to be observed, — 
that is, undue lavishness of picture. A certain ver- 
bal generosity marks much of the work presented in 
the current magazines. Few writers have the power 
of combining thought with outer vision, and so flash- 
ing a clear instantaneous light upon atheme. The 
crystallized suggestiveness of 

“ All valiant dust that builds on dust,” 


or of ‘ 
“Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow,” 
is rare. We have to-day what may be called the 


peripatetic school of poetry, which insists upon walk- 

ing all about an object or a dramatic situation, taking 

notes on every aspect. The result of this method 

of investigation is an accumulation of phrases such as 
“ Vet life’s etplainer, solvent harmony, 

Frail strength, pure passion, meek austerity, 

And the white splendor of these darkened years.” 
Work like this comes dangerously near being mere 
lexicography ; one waits in vain for the incisive word, 
the supreme expression of the essential idea. 


There is evidence, oftentimes, of a striving for 
definite imagery ; but the effort is defeated by over- 
omprehensiveness. In the following sonnet the 





author has sought vigorously for the circumstantial, 
and has overwhelmed his readers by crowding pic- 
tures so rapidly, by the aid of eleven “ands” and 
seventeen limiting prepositions, that the effect is 
blurred, inasmuch as the sonnet, noble in conception, 
lacks the calm slow movement of finished art. 


QUESTIONS. 


“ Curious of life and love and death they stand 
Outward along the shadowy verge of thought ; 
Rebels and deicides, they rise unsought 

And spare no creed and yield to no command. 

Even though at last we seem to understand, 

Yet, when our eyes grow sphered to the new light, 
We find them, outposts in the forward night, 

Their eyes still restless with the same demand. 
On all the heights and at the farthest goal 

Set by the seers and Christs of yesterday, 

They watch and wait and ask the onward way ; 
They storm the citadels of faith and youth, 
And, gazing always for the stars of truth, 

Crowd in the, glimmering windows of the soul.” 


Between these two poles of abstract and of too 
inclusive concrete, there are many lesser manifesta- 
tions of defective imaginative power. Not in 
accordance with human experience is this English 
observation of the ways of nature: 

“ Waves of the gentle waters of the healing night, 

Flow over me with silent peace and golden dark, 


Wash me of sound, wash me of coler, down the day; 
Light the tall golden candles and put out the day.” 


Again, 

“The wings whereby he strove and climbed,” 
is a line troublesome to a reader who must pause to 
reassure himself of the function of wings. It may 
be possible to approve the following lines, but one 
hesitates over the imagery : 

“ Our road dropped straight as eye can run.” 


What of the suggestion, partly due to faulty punctua- 
tion, of these concluding lines of a poem : 


“ Groves inaccessible whence voices come, 
That call to the ear whither we may not go” ? 


And what of the anti-climax of image in 


“The past, the future, all of weal and woe 
In my old life was gone, forever gone. 
And still to this I clung as one who clings 
To hope’s last hencoop in the wreck of things” ? 

The majority of these ill-conditioned lines owe 
their disfigurement to the ambition of poets for some- 
thing new and striking in the way of expression. 
Simplicity, which is the gauge of clearness, is consid- 
ered too old-fashioned by poets who have forgotten, 
or never known, that great poetry is transfiguration 
of the commonplace. The inordinate search for the 
unique adjective, the surprising phrase, the spec- 
tacular image, makes poetasters of us. 

More deplorable than indifference to music or lack 
of sufficiently concrete expression is disloyalty to 
the crowding emotions of the world. If we consider 
the question of the emotional element in the poetry 
of to-day, we must admit that intellectual perception 
rather than emotional perception preponderates. 
There is a vast amount of successful verse, culti- 
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vated, complacent, without a hint of passionate soul 
behind. Neither the misery nor the joy of life finds 
thrilling voice. Poets give us only the fringes of 
their deep feeling, and deny us knowledge of their 
good and evil, guarding their existence jealously. If 
emotion were a matter of premeditation, or if poign- 
ant understanding of the great passions of the race 
were a matter of felicitous choice, the poet might be 
forgiven his selfish shyness; but as life goes, no one 
ean lay claim to profound emotional individuality. 
A poet should recognize the fact of his alliance with 
all humanity, and so become the interpreter of the 
mysteries of human experience. 


There are two very noticeable tendencies in the 
emotional element of current verse. The old longing 
to attain some sort of personal recognition appears in 
the literature of to-day as strongly as ever. Out of 
the turmoil and friction of human life, some men and 
women are struggling for an imperishable remem- 
brance. They yearn, as men have always yearned, 
to be something more than fleeting shadows; they 
wish to arrest their experience and place it before the 
world, protesting instinctively against the inevitable 
indifference of the world toward the mere individual. 
The self-absorption of this class of authors appears 
in this representative poem : 

“There are so many kinds of me, 
Indeed, I cannot say 


Just which of many I shall be 
On any given day. 
“Whence are they — princess, witch, or nun ? 
I know not; this I know: 
The gravest, gentlest, simplest one 
Was buried long ago. 


“ There, by his hand all covered o’er, 
It slumbers, as is fit ; 
And nothing tells the name it bore, 
Or marks the place of it. 


“ But all the other kinds of me 
They know, and turn aside, 
And check their laughter soberly 
Above the one that died.” 


Their work reveals the utter impotence of the writers 
to realize that great art sweeps away all limitations 
of time and space and petty personal intents, absorb- 
ing all things into the combined significance of a 
thousand lives. The annihilation of self, the erasure 
of the creature with a surname, must come before 
fate wills immortality. 

While, in the poems below, egotism sinks away 
in a larger grasp of the eternal, another regrettable 
impulse is to be noted. The elevation of tone is 
marked, but so also is the decline of militant spirit- 
uality. 
“ Let me remember that I failed, 

So I may not forget 
How dear that goal the distance veiled 
Toward which my feet were set. 


“ Let me forget, if so Thy will, 
How fair the joy desired, 
Dear God, so I remember still 
That one day I aspired.” 
And 





“Carry me home to the pine-wood, 
Give me to rest by the sea; 
Leave me alone with the lulling tone 
Of the South-wind’s phantasy. 
“ For I am weary of discord, 
Sick of the clash of the strife, 
Sick of the bane of this prelude of pain, 
And I yearn for the symphony — Life.” 


In a hundred poems to-day we are constantly told 
of a tragic past, of distant splendor, of the tears and ' 
struggles which are viewed now in melancholy retro- 
spect. These chastened poets show a studied indif- 
ference to the illusions of present action, of heroic 
struggle and triumph in the immediate hour. The 
ring of battle to-day is only an echo from the dis- 
tance ; the living voice has no imperious annuncia- 
tion to make of its great joys and sorrows. We 
need such men and women as can match the grim, 
exultant courage of Henley’s poem, — 


“ Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 


For my unconquerable soul. 


“In the fell clutch of cireumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


“ Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade ; 
And yet the menace of «he years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


“Tt matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll : 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


Or of Mr. Moody’s more hauntingly beautiful song,— 


“ Of wounds and sore defeat 
I made my battle stay ; 
Wingéd sandals for my feet 
I wove of my delay; 
Of weariness and fear 
I made my shouting spear ; 
Of loss, and doubt, and dread, 
And swift oncoming doom, 
I made a helmet for my head 
And a floating plume. 
From the shutting mist of death, 
From the failure of the breath, 
I made a battle-horn to blow 
Across the vales of overthrow. 
O hearken, love, the battle horn! 
The triumph clear, the silver scorn! 
O hearken where the echoes bring, 
Down the grey disastrous morn, 
Laughter and rallying!” 


America has deep need of poetry. Commercial ‘ 
prosperity has not assuaged the griefs that spring 
from estrangement, or bodily pain, or death. We 
yearn to know the truths of this too visible universe, 
the meaning of spiritual defeat, and of all the strange 
paradoxes that mock our progress ; and we need the 
knowledge as it is spoken by living voices. The con- 
clusions of a former age have power, but the tri- 
umphant utterances of the present will bring a more 
positive solace to those who struggle with conditions 
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of to-day. It is the plighted vow of our poets to trans- 
mute the inner glory of thought into outer glory of 
beauty ; it is their privilege to illuminate with a flash 
those things which elude our understanding ; it is 
their mission to grapple with the keenest realities of 
life and with exalted accent forever proclaim the 
supremacy of spirit over “these rags of clay.” 


MartTua Hate SHACKFORD. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


PEACE TERMS OF THE WAR OF 1812. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

There has been sent me THE D1at for March 1, 1906, 
containing a letter from Mr. F. H. Costello, in which 
occur the following sentences: “ What led Great Britain 
ey 1814] to consent to peace-terms so favorable to us ? 

e answer is: it was the work of our privateers. Even 
Captain Mahan . . . in part admits this.” 

Everybody is at liberty to express their opinions, and 
I can have no quarrel with Mr. Costello for his; but, as 
he cites me in support of a view which I do not hold, 
and have not expressed, and as I cannot flatter myself 


that many readers of Tue Drax will also read my “ War | 


of 1812,” which affords data for a correct conclusion, it 
seems expedient to set the matter right: 

It must be remembered that, although Great Britain 
during the preceding ten years had given us abundant 
cause for war, she did not wish war. It was we who 
declared war, for two reasons: the injuries to our trade 
by the Orders in Council, and the British practice of 
Impressment. In the negotiations for peace, Great Bri- 
tain peremptorily refused even to discuss the questions of 
compensation for the one, or abandonment of the other. 
We relinquished both demands. Here there is nothing 
favorable. We had fought, and lost. 

Although Great Britain had not wished war, yet, hav- 
ing incurred it, she thought she might derive profit. To 
this she was the more encouraged, because the cessation 
of war in Europe, by Napoleon’s abdication in April, 
1814, promised at first to release her arms against the 
United States. She therefore presented two demands. 
One was the definitive abandonment of a large part of 
our northwestern territory to the Indians, under her and 
our joint guarantee; the other, the cession to her of part 
of the territory of Maine, and of the military use of the 
Great Lakes. From these she receded; why? Because, 
as the Duke of Wellington wrote to the ministry, her 
forces at the moment controlled neither the one nor the 
other. The Northwest had been freed by Perry’s vic- 
tory on Lake Erie, and the lower Great Lakes region 
saved by Macdonough’s victory on Lake Champlain. 

Not having possession, she could not claim. Why, 
then, not continuathe war? Mr. Costello says, Priva- 
teering. The inner counsels of the British Government 
are unusually well known in this matter, because the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who corresponds to our 
Secretary of State, was during this period absent on the 
Continent, conducting negotiations. Consequently, con- 
sultations between him and his colleagues, ordinarily 
held in conversation, or around the council board, were 
earried on by letters. Many of these have been pub- 
lished in the Castlereagh Correspondence. Many have 
not; but these also I have had opportunity to read. 











Nowhere in them do the depredations of our privateers 
find mention, — I do not mean as a motive to peace, but 


| mention of any kind. Losses by privateers were then an 


old story to Great Britain. During twenty-one years of 
war with France, she had lost annually in this way an 
average of nearly 500 merchant vessels, as I have shown 
in a former work; while in nearly three years we took 
from her about 1600, a proportion not greatly exceed- 
ing the other. The factor determining her was the fear 
of a renewal of the European war, owing to disputes 
between the states that had just overthrown Napoleon; 
to which contributed the marked disposition of the Czar, 
then the most powerful Continental ruler, to be influ- 
enced in his course by prepossession toward America, 
which made him so far antagonistic to Great Britain in 
the existing Congress of Vienna. These conditions dis- 
posed Great Britain to get the American quarrel off her 
hands; but the sole circumstance favorable to us in the 
terms of peace was that she relinquished claims which 
could be made good only by further fighting, and this 
the European conditions made inexpedient. 

The importance of this matter, which alone requires 
my reply, is that such a claim as Mr. Costello makes is 
but too consonant to our American tendency, to trust to 
improvised means of war, and is therefore dangerously 
misleading. Save for the victories of Perry and Mac- 
donough, Great Britain would have held territory, and 
might have made good her demands. She had to recede 
from them, not because of privateering, but because on 
the Lakes our navy was equal to hers, and at times 
superior. There too, she, trusting to improvised means, 
came out behind, as we did in our hopeless inferiority 
on the ocean. Should we again elect a policy which in 
the future, as then, shall leave us decisively inferior to 
our maritime competitors, the lesson will be repeated, 
despite all the privateers that may exist; just as the 
Southern Confederacy fell, although its cruisers had 
driven the sailing commerce of the Union from the seas. 
To say this may be “to belittle our work in the War of 
1812,” to use Mr. Costello’s words; but it is wholesome 
and necessary truth, none the less. 4. T. MAHAN. 


Pau, France, March 28, 1906. 


THE AUTHOR OF “HAWAIIAN YESTERDAYS.” 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

In his review of “Hawaiian Yesterdays,” by Dr. 
Henry Munson Lyman, published in your issue of 
April 1, Mr. Bicknell notes one or two errors. I am 
impelled to ask you to supplement his review by this 
word of explanation. 

The book in question was arranged after the death 
of Dr. Lyman, late in 1904, from a memoir he had 
written as a recreation in the few leisure hours of a 
most busy life without other thought than that of giving 
pleasure to his own family —and to a few intimate 
friends. The preparation of the manuscript for the 
press was undertaken by one of his daughters as an act 
of filial piety ; and the book necessarily lacked the 
revision of its author, whose written and spoken En- 
glish was a life-long delight to his friends. 

Mr. Bicknell’s hope that the cheerful yesterdays 
might be followed by confident to-morrows has 
into an article of faith by all who knew this beloved 
physician, —for wherever high thoughts and gentle deeds 
and peace and love remain, there he will have found a 
home. Sara ANDREW SHAFER. 
La Porte, Indiana, April 9, 1906. 
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THE MASTERLINESS OF MASTERY.* 


On taking up Mr. Alonzo Rothschild’s hand- 
some volume on “ Lincoln, Master of Men,” 
one can hardly help wondering why it should 
have been thought worth while to devote so large 
and impressive a book to so obvious and well 
recognized an aspect of Mr. Lincoln’s character 
and achievements. The book seems to be put 
forth with an air of novelty, both as to title and 
treatment, — as though bringing out something 
very important that had been previously over- 
looked ; whereas there is no good biography of 








Lincoln that is not itself, apart from the general | 


history of the times that it may contain, the 
story of his mastery of men. From his youth to 
the tragic end of his life, he is pictured by every 
fit biographer as rising from obscurity to wide 
influence and undying fame through his mastery 
over the harsh conditions and the strong men 
that surrounded him. They all tell of his early 
triumphs of physical strength through which he 
mastered the Clary’s Grove gang and similar 
lawless spirits, and made them his loyal friends 
and supporters ; of the proof of his leadership 
shown in his election as a captain in the Black 
Hawk war ; of his legislative career and his rise 
to the leadership of his party in Illinois ; of his 
rivalry with Douglas, who, though victorious in 
the early senatorial contest, was vanquished by 
Lincoln in the struggle for the far greater prize 
of the Presidency ; of his relations as President 
with the strong men of his cabinet who tried to 
manage him but found in him a master who man- 
aged them, and who was the real, not nominal, 
head of his administration ; and of his trials with 
incompetent and unsuccessful generals, whom, 
patient and long-suffering as he was, he did not 
hesitate to get rid of when their unfitness was 
apparent or they would not or could not give 
single-hearted obedience to their commander-in- 
chief. These are the things to which Mr. Roth- 
schild devotes his book. He has given us nothing 
new in matter, and his grouping throws no new 
light on Lincoln’s career or character; while the 
book, with its reiteration of the word, makes no 
deeper impression of Lincoln’s mastery over men 
than does the plain biography that does not use 
the word at all. The thing itself pervades the 
whole career of Lincoln, and frequent mention 
of it tends rather to irritate the reader than to 
increase his appreciation of the quality. 








* Lincotn, Master or Men. A Study in Character. By Alonzo 
Rothschild. With portraits. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The theme is treated in eight chapters with 
more or less fanciful titles. «A Samson of the 
Backwoods” gives an account of Lincoln’s early 
struggles and triumphs ; “« Love, War, and Pol- 
ities * carries him to his leadership of the Whig 
party in Illinois ; “« Giants, Big and Little”’ nar- 
rates his rivalry with Douglas from their young 
manhood to the day of Lincoln’s great triumph 
when Douglas held his hat through the inaugura- 
tion ceremonies ; “* The Power behind the Throne”’ 
is of course Seward, and “ An Indispensable 
Man” is Chase; while “« The Curbing of Stan- 
ton ”’ conveys an altogether wrong impression of 
Lincoln’s relations with his great war minister ; 
“How the Pathfinder Lost the Trail” tells the 
story of Frémont and his lamentable failure as 
general and politician ; “The Young Napoleon” 
is General McClellan, and the story of his fail- 
ures and of his intimate and often touching per- 
sonal relations with his superiors is told at length, 
though of course one-sidedly, as appears in the 
title, which in itself conveys a sneer. In fact, 
the book is one-sided throughout,—a piece of 
special pleading, brilliantly done, but without 
great historical value. The author has selected 
the salient points in Lincoln’s career and strung 
his entire treatment of them on this thread of 
“mastery.” He has a real gift for popular his- 
torical writing, and has made every chapter inter- 
esting, especially to one who already knows 
enough of the details of Lincoln’s life to be able 
to fit what is here told into its relations with 
affairs in general. But it must be said that these 


| character studies of Lincoln’s rivals cannot be 


taken as true to life; the treatment is partial 
and pre-determined, those characteristics and 
qualities being brought out that are demanded 
by the author’s thesis. The result is in each 
case, — notably those of Seward and Stanton, — 
that an altogether false idea is given of these 
men and their relations with their chief. The 
impression is left, perhaps without the author’s 
intention, not that they were strong men work- 
ing heartily together for one great cause, though 
with frequent differences of opinion, but that the 
relation was essentially one of rivalry, ending in 


_ “mastery” on one side and defeat on the other. 


Lincoln is made to stand out preéminent, as of 


| course he should; but one cannot get from these 


studies, elaborate as some of them are, any ade- 
quate idea of the greatness of his great cabinet 
ministers. One who knows well the history of 
the time can supply this for himself, and to him 
the chapters are interesting and not without 


| value; but it needs this broader knowledge to 


keep the reader from distorted ideas of the great 
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men who held up » Sieve! . eens through the | 
trials and struggles of the war. 

What has been written thus far, though in- 
tended as a fair statement of the plan of the 


book and the inevitable disadvantages of this | 


plan, would, if no more were said, fail of doing 
it justice. The author tells his story with zest 
and force; the book has life, and the material 
cannot but be interesting, for it deals with the 
most attractive personality that America has pro- 
duced and the most exciting and critical period 
of American history. Itabounds with well-chosen 
anecdotes, and with the interesting personal items 
that give life to biography. Occasionally the 
rhetoric is strained through effort to be vivacious 
in style, but this is not a serious blemish on the 
work. Its mechanical form is notably excellent, 
especially the portraits ; and there is an abund- 
ant apparatus of bibliography, notes, references, 
and index. The bibliography and citations of 
authorities are indeed fuller and better than any 


other that we know. Cyartes H. Cooper. 





JAPAN’S ANCIENT RELIGION.* 


There is the same danger and the same diffi- 
culty in interpreting ancient life in the Sunrise 
Archipelago, and thus influencing our estimate 
of the modern Japanese, that pertains to all ap- 
praisement of a nation coming into notice from 
unlettered savagery through a later alien cul- 
ture. One who studies the Norsemen, or any 
Christianized people who received their writing 
with their new religion, must beware of accept- 
ing exotic and after-thoughts for primitive con- 
ceptions. The official Japanese of to-day would 
have us believe that the original Mikado-clans 
in Nippon had much the same ideas about im- 
perialism that are held to-day. The uncritical 
or average foreign writer knocks all chronology 
into a cocked hat, and puts nursery and fairy- 
tale theories in the place of science and progres- 
sive development. 

Mr. W. G. Aston, in his volume entitled 
“ Shinto, the Way of the Gods,” proceeds on a 
totally differert principle. He was one of those 
young Englishmen who, fresh from the univer- 
sity, set up a literary laboratory in Tokio in 
1870, almost as soon as that city received its 
name. After long residence in the empire, and 
profound researches in tradition and text, man- 
ners and customs, literature and art, Chinese, 
Japanese, and foreign, he has given in this book 





* SHINTO, THE Way oF THE Gops. By W.G. Aston. New 
York : Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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his siaieial conflation. No < one is ened 
for correct perspective in the study of Japanese 
who is not measurably familiar with those Chi- 
nese texts from which the early Japanese writers 
(who must needs, out of pride, imitate the great 
Chinese civilization beyond seas) extracted the 
rhetorical bombast and gold embroidery with 
which to adorn their scanty insular traditions. 
The Kojiki, chiefly a collection of myths, was 
set down from memory, in Chinese phonetics, in 
the year 712 A.D. It contains, for the most 
part, the pure “ Japanese”’ view, with legend 
and data for partial reconstruction of early 
Yamato institutional life. The Nihongi, written 
by islanders who had some Chinese scholarship, 
re-sets the same primitive legends and fairy-tales 
(which are accepted by the average Japanese 
as sober history) in the elaborate apparatus of 
Chinese cosmogony, philosophy, and rhetoric. 
The change is as of a picture-frame of unpainted 
pine to Florentine gilt. Lest we be accused of 
exaggerating what the modern Japanese would 
have us believe concerning the antiquity of his 
“nation ’”’ — which had no real existence until 
the fusion of many tribes of divers ethnic origins 
after the eighth century,—we note that the 
honored Count Okuma, once premier and head 
of the Waseda University, habitually, and even 
as late as in “ The Independent” of January 
25, 1906, speaks of “ our twenty-five hundred 
years of written history.” The italics are ours. 
What the islanders of the archipelago, called 
in comparatively modern times “the Japanese,” 
were before the intellect of the dominant tribe 
was fertilized by the contact of the Aryan intel- 
lect (in the form of Buddhism, an Aryan re- 
ligion) , and also with Chinese ethics, philosophy, 
and general science, is seen in this masterly book, 
which is written with fulness, scholarly coolness, 
and judicial accuracy. Had Mr. Aston chosen 
to swell his fewer than 400 pages into an ency- 
clopzdia, he were well able to do it. But he has 
been content to tell only what is known of this 
primitive cult. Shinto had no ancestor-worship, 
because the islanders had no family life or ances- 
tral system, such as were already elaborated in 
China. Those who have studied the later his- 
tory of the God-way well know how the dogmas 
of the paramount Yamato race were harnessed 
as steeds to draw the chariot of imperialism. 
Shinto notions codperated with the weapons of 
iron against the men in the stone age, whose 
primitive mental conceptions were even ruder 
than those of their conquerors, whose ancestors 
came from beyond sea — possibly from the Sun- 
gari valley in Asia. 
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Mr. Aston appraises critically the sources for 
the study of Shinto, showing that the materials 
in European before the later foreign 
scholars, who studied on the soil of Japan, are 
very nearly worthless, because they deal with the 
Buddhaized, or “ Riobu,’”’ Shinto. He treats 
further of personification, the deification of men, 
the functions of the gods, myth and mythical 
narrative, nature and man deities, the priest- 
hood and worship, morals, law, and ceremonial, 
closing with a view of those inevitable products 
of decay that belong to all dying or dead re- 
ligions. He is strong in showing how “the 
misunderstanding of metaphorical language is a 
fertile source of apotheosis,” and proves that the 
deification of the Mikado is a case in point. He 
is a veritable genius in illustrating the works of 
desolation that the stupid man in religion has 
everywhere wrought. Notwithstanding the over- 
praise of the Japanese, the stupid man is fright- 
fully in evidence in this island country, which 
is so much “ the land of the gods” that it has 
over eighty million deities, with a census of de- 
mons and spirits whose figures would stagger 
calculation. From the spell of these “ gods,” the 
average Japanese is as yet far from being deliv- 
ered. Even Mr. Stead, who would have us be- 
lieve that the Japanese are paragons of efficiency 
beyond the dreams of the Anglo-Saxon, mixes 
up “gods” and men for our admiration, in a 
way which demonstrates that these “ gods ” and 
the everyday Japanese are one and the same. 

In his arrangement of the book, with its abun- 
dant transiation of ancient text and ritual, all 
well indexed, we have just what the volume 
professes to be —a handbook for the study of 
Shinto. Our own judgment, after reading and 
re-reading this work, is that there is nothing to 
compare with it for the critical study of the 
primitive conceptions of the Nippon islanders 
and for the institutional history of the Yamato, 
or Mikado-clans; while at the same time the 
southern or Polynesian outlook is almost entirely 
ignored or neglected by Mr. Aston. The study 
of the traditions and languages of that great 
drift of humanity inhabiting peninsular Asia, 
and Insulinde, or island Asia, will yet throw, we 
are persuaded, much new light on primitive 
Nippon. We are glad to notice that the French 
author Revon, in his latest work on Japan, 
“Le Shinntoisme” (the title is tautological, 
for the to in Shinto has the same force as ism 
in “ Buddhism”’), has begun an examination of 
the oceanic side of Japan’s most ancient written 


story. Wiuram Exuior Grirris. 





THE FOUNDER OF MODERN LANDSCAPE 
ART.* 

Landscape painting has reached its highest 
development within but little over a century, and 
may therefore be considered as a product of our 
own times. The ancient peoples of Egypt, of 
Greece, and Rome knew very little of landscape 
art; nor did the painters of medizval times know 
much more. The great men of the Renaissence 
used landscape in their backgrounds, and used it 
well ; but it was always subordinate to the cen- 
tral theme. They painted very few independent 
landseapes. The landscapes of the Dutch in 
later days are conventional in treatment, though 
often very beautiful in color. 

It is most interesting to reflect that a simple 
English painter, Constable, all unknowingly came 
to be the founder, or at least the earliest inspi- 
ration, of the greatest school of landscape art 
the world has ever known. His latest biogra- 
pher, Mr. Sturge Henderson, has shown in a 
very clear and interesting way the sources of 
Constable’s art. The simplicity of the tale adds 
not a little to its charm. In his life, as in his art, 
Constable was as simple as Wordsworth. In the 
themes he chose for his paintings he followed in 
the footsteps of the poet who wrote of dancing 
daffodils and of the primrose by the river. 

There was in most of Constable’s greater 
works the spirit of homely life upon a farm in 
Suffolk. There was no exceptional feature in the 
landscape to make it grand or striking: it was 
the landscape of home, with great trees and wide 
skies full of cloud masses, and beneath them 
spreading meadows and gently sloping hillsides. 
Almost always there was a farmer coming home 
with his horses and his hay-wain, or a milkmaid 
with her cows. Often windmills or watermills 
formed the central subject ; for the artist loved 
old mills and mill dams, with their slimy posts 
and brick-work falling to decay, and he himself 
says that the banks of the Stour, abounding in 
such scenes, taught him to paint before he even 
touched a pencil. The painting of landscape was 
a later development of Constable’s work ; for he 
began as a portrait painter, and was fairly suc- 
cessful in that most difficult field of art. Perhaps 
it was from this work that he gained his knowl- 
edge of drawing ; but the love of landscape was 
always predominant in him, and as soon as he 
could he gave up everything else and devoted 
himself entirely to the painting of landscapes. 

It is a very interesting fact that the homely 


*ConsTaBLe. By T. Sturge Henderson. Illustrated. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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Constable, and not the brilliant Turner, his con- 
temporary, influenced the French masters. It 
was his “ Hay Wain,” which was shown at the 
Salon in Paris in 1824, that made a sensation 
and “ created a division in the school of land- 
scape painters in France.”” Mr. Ruskin is not 
pleased with the drawing of Constable nor does 
he greatly like his color; whereas he lauds Turner 
to the skies. Nevertheless, Millet, perhaps the 
greatest of the Barbizon school, follows Constable 
closely in many ways; for he too was a lover of 
the home, and he cared for his peasants of Nor- 
mandy or of Barbizon just as Constable loved 
his Suffolk farmers. The value of the sky in 
landscape was deeply appreciated by Constable, 
and he was always studying clouds in their ever- 
varying aspects. In Millet’s « Angelus” the sky 
has nearly as much to do with the marvellous 
power of the picture as the peasants themselves 
praying with bowed heads. 

The Frenchmen who found inspiration in Con- 
stable’s works had a far better technique than 
he, for there was no Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
England. It was not in technique, but in thought 
and purpose, that the simple English master so 
deeply impressed the painters of the school of 
1830, who produced the greatest landscapes the 
world had yet known ; and in these simple qual- 
ities are to be found the fascination and charm 
of Constable’s life and of his pictures. He was 
not successful in marine painting, although he 
attempted such subjects at times. He was ill at 
ease with the vastness and grandeur of the ocean, 
because he did not know the sea as he knew the 
skies and clouds, and the far-reaching meadows 
and downs of his home-land. He painted well 
only what was familiar to him in his home-life, 
and here he found subjects great enough to tax 
the utmost resources of his art. 

But little more than half of Mr. Henderson’s 
book is devoted to the life of Constable and the 
painting of his pictures. In the latter part the 
author gives some very interesting accounts of 
the Lucas Mezzotints, those famous reproduc- 
tions of some of the greatest of Constable’s works. 
He also speaks at length of the artist’s lectures 
on art, which ate interesting but not far-reaching 
in their influence. Few artists are great lecturers, 
and Constable was no exception to the general 
rule. He should never have attempted to criti- 
cize Italian art, which he knew only through 
reproductions. He was somewhat witty at times, 
and rather caustic in his criticisms,— indeed, he 
was accused of being ill-natured, but on the whole 
this accusation is not borne out by the facts. 
In the tenth chapter of the book, Constable’s 





influence upon landscape painting is most justly 
and truly set forth, especially in the part which 
deals with his influence upon the French school. 
The author says that Constable’s appeal to the 
French artists was that of naturalism, which was 
unique in two respects. Constable fearlessly 
adopted “ unpicturesque ” localities as subjects 
for his pictures. He also adopted “fresh, bright 
color, which, though the French had admired it 
in the work of the English water colorists, they 
had not attempted to emulate in what they con- 
sidered more serious painting.” More than this, 
as the author tells us, ‘« Men of more imaginative 
temperament might find in the plains and hills 
of their native land sentiments other than those 
that he had found ; but it was he who had indi- 
cated the source from which their inspiration 
was to be drawn, and pointed them the way to 
a new kingdom.” 

The fact is worth noting that Ruskin made 
the same criticism on Constable that the French 
critics made of Millet —that his tastes were 
“low.” It is strange that the great poet-critic 
of England should have thus spoken of Con- 
stable’s art. It is equally strange that the 
learned critics of France should in the same 
words have condemned Millet’s work. In the 
light of a new day for landscape art, the “low” 
has been illuminated by the light of genius 
and has become * high” indeed. This result is 
simply a tardy appreciation of truth, which in 
art,as everywhere else, must prevail over artifice. 

The beautiful simplicity of Constable’s life 
and art are admirably expressed in this book, and 
those who read it carefully will learn much more 
than they have known before about the simple 
and homely but great English master, and how 
his simplicity and truthfulness prevailed in in- 
spiring the greatest landscape art the world has 
ever known. Warrer CRANSTON LARNED. 





STUDIES OF THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM.* 





One of the most interesting social and eco- 
nomic phenomena of the past four or five years 
has been the enormous increase in immigration 
from European countries to the United States. 
The latest annual report of the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration shows that during the 
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fiscal year ending June 30, 1905, considerably 
over a million men, women, and children of for- 
eign birth landed at our ports with the intention 
of becoming residents, for a longer or a shorter 
time, among us. This is the first time that the 
million mark has been passed and the dubious 
record has created no little alarm in the minds 
of many people. The mere fact of numbers, 
however, is not the serious thing. A survey of 
the statistics of the subject, running back sev- 
enty or eighty years, will show that the volume 
of immigration exhibits a decided tendency to 
periodic swells and depressions, from which it is 
but fair to surmise that we are now just passing 
over the crest of an immigration wave and may 
expect a corresponding falling off within a few 
years. But even if the present remarkable rate 
of increase should be maintained indefinitely 
the important thing would still not be the num- 
ber, but rather the quality, of the new-comers. 
During the past two or three decades there has 
been a striking change in this latter respect. The 
peoples who come to us now are not so much 
those from northern and western as those from 
southern and eastern Europe, — Russian Jews, 
Slavs, and Italians instead of Germans, Scandi- 
navians, and British. The full effects of this 
shift cannot at present be foreseen. Certain it 
is that morally, mentally, and materially the 
elements which now dominate are on the whole 
of an inferior type, and there can be no denying 
that their coming brings upon the country sev- 
eral pretty clearly defined, though by no means 
necessarily fatal, dangers. On the other hand, 
we receive no considerable class of aliens that can 
be demonstrated to be lacking in capacity for 
development, and the fundamental test ought 
always to be not so much what the immigrant is 
when he lands at our ports as what he shows an 
aptitude for becoming. 

The problem of the immigrant is one that has 
been always with us. If anyone imagines that 
the alarm now being expressed in many quarters 
is anything new he need only run back along the 
whole course of our national history to observe 
that over and over again the problem of the 
incoming alien has been deemed just as serious 
as it is felt to be to-day. At the same time this 
fact should not become an excuse for indifference. 
Numbers of immigrants fluctuate and quality 
changes, so that the old problem is continually 
developing new aspects, and the whole acquires 
a cumulative character which gives it an ever 
larger interest and practical significance for the 
student and citizen. It is therefore encouraging 
to note that never before has the subject received 
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such an amount of discriminating attention and 
thoroughgoing discussion as during the past 
twelve months. Not, for example, since the days 
of Chinese exclusion legislation has a president 
spoken upon it so fully or so explicitly as has 
President Roosevelt in his last two annual mes- 
sages to Congress ; never before has such a body 
as the National Civic Federation devoted a three 
days’ meeting exclusively to the discussion of it ; 
and never has the past year’s output of litera- 
ture upon it been approached in either quantity 
or quality. Not only has immigration been 
treated from widely varying points of view in 
many of our best periodicals, but the year has 
seen the publication of the first noteworthy book 
on the subject since the appearance of Professor 
Mayo-Smith’s “ Emigration and Immigration ” 
in 1890,— and indeed not one book but several. 

First of all may be mentioned the general 
treatise by Mr. Prescott F. Hall entitled « Im- 
migration and its Effects upon the United 
States.” This volume is the first in a promising 
series on “ American Public Problems” which 
Messrs. Holt & Company announce under the 
editorship of Dr. Ralph Curtis Ringwalt. As 
Secretary of the Immigration Restriction League 
in recent years Mr. Hall has had both occasion 
and opportunity to study the immigration move- 
ment in all its essential phases and processes. 
The volume which he has written embodies the 
results of his observations, and is intended to be, 
not an attempt at an exhaustive discussion, but 
simply a handbook presenting in convenient form 
the salient facts concerning the extent, character, 
and effects of our immigration to-day. Pretty 
nearly every conceivable aspect of the subject is 
touched upon, with the inevitable result that the 
rule of the strictest brevity becomes inexorable. 
At the same time the book reads well, and one 
is struck by the author’s skill in condensation 
where the temptation to more or less diffuse 
writing must have been very great. 

In many ways the most valuable portion of 
Mr. Hall’s volume is that which deals with the 
important topic of immigration legislation. After 
a careful presentation of the history of such leg- 
islation an inquiry is made into the effects of 
our present restrictive laws and the need of new 
enactments to meet new conditions which have 
arisen in late years. It is clearly shown, as any- 
body may easily find out for himself by a little 
investigation, that the laws which we now have 


| are constantly being violated with impunity by 


interested parties in both Europe and America, 
and this through no fault of the officials who are 
charged with the work of inspection at our ports, 
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but wholly because of the ingenious and semi- 
secret devices employed by transportation agents, 
controllers of labor, and local European authori- 
ties to bring undesirable aliens into the United 
States by fraud and deception. Mr. Hall, while 


not an advocate of radical restrictive measures, 


‘to police the world for the purpose of putting 
a wholesome restraint upon emigration is within 


| ‘the power — even now within the line of duty — 


believes firmly nevertheless that it is obligatory | 


upon Congress to strengthen our exclusion laws 
at an early date, at least by so much as will 
make it possible to keep out persons belonging to 
the ten or more classes already legally debarred. 

In his “Problem of the Immigrant” Mr. 


of the greater nations.”” The author urges that 
a binding international agreement should be 
entered into as the most certain means of encour- 
aging a high standard of admission for immi- 
grants, preventing the spread of disease from one 


| country to another, checking undue activity on 


James Davenport Whelpley has given us a | 
volume which is so obviously useful that the | 
wonder is we have been compelled to wait so | 


long for something of its kind. Realizing that | 


immigration has generally been contemplated 
far too exclusively from its American side, Mr. 


Whelpley some time ago undertook the more dif- | 


ficult task of investigating the causes and nature 
of the phenomenon in the European countries 
which are the chief origins of our alien influx. 
During the course of the year spent at this task, 


the part of transportation agents, compelling 
each nation to assume responsibility for the care 
of its own defectives and delinquents, and in- 
ducing the amelioration of political or economic 
wrongs which operate in certain countries to stim- 
ulate an undue amount of emigration. The idea 
is an attractive one, and as time goes on it bids 
fair to assume a more practical character than it 
may appear at present to possess. It is at least 
significant that, among other things in connection 


| with immigration reform, President Roosevelt in 


in thirteen different countries, it became neces- | 
sary to ascertain what are the precise laws of the | 


various nations regulating the admission and set- 
tlement of immigrants. We may well believe the 


author when he tells us that it was found very | 
difficult to get together the data required, partic- | 


ularly as the statutes, decrees, and ordinances 


dealing with the subject are almost invariably | 


scattered and fragmentary. The task seems, 


however, to have been accomplished admirably, | 


and it is the results of this investigation, in the | 


main, that Mr. Whelpley has given us in his 
book. Fourteen nations (including the United 
States) are dealt with one by one, and the plan 
in each case is to give a brief sketch of the con- 
ditions prevailing respecting immigration and to 
follow this with a translation of the laws now in 
force on the subject. The volume thus becomes 
a most convenient handbook for reference, sup- 
plying the student with a mass of materials not 
elsewhere available in one language or in any 
sort of connected form. 

Two of Mr. Whelpley’s chapters are in the 
nature of gerteral discussion. One of these, re- 
published from “« The North American Review,” 
affords a very useful summary of the immigra- 
tion and emigration laws of Europe, with some 
exposition of the spirit in which they are adminis- 
tered. The other, which originally appeared as an 





article in “ The Fortnightly Review,” exploits the | 
| interesting account of the rural settlements which 


author’s conception of immigration as an inter- 


national affair calling for concerted international | 


action. The interesting thesis is laid down that 





his last annual message declared himself in favor 
of an international conference to deal with the 
immigration question, which he agrees ‘“* has now 
more than a national significance.” 

Happily for the student of social problems we 
are at last beginning to have exhaustive first- 
hand treatises on specific immigration topics. 
The best of these which has yet appeared is “* The 
Russian Jew in the United States,” planned and 
edited by Dr. Charles S$. Bernheimer. The vol- 
ume opens with three illuminating essays, — one 
on “ Elements of the Jewish Population of the 
United States,” by Henrietta Szold, another on 
* The Jew in Russia” by Peter Wiernik, and a 
third on “ The Russian Jew in the United States ” 
by Abraham Cahan. All are written out of a 
wealth of precise information and, though deeply 
sympathetic, exhibit a perfectly sane and fair- 
minded spirit. By far the most valuable portion 
of Dr. Bernheimer’s book, however, is a series of 
studies on the condition of the Jewish immigrant 
population in the three great urban centres of 
New York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. These 
have been prepared by meh and women whose 
practical knowledge and experience give them a 
rare degree of authority. The topics treated in 
connection with the Jewish population of each 
of the three cities are varied and comprehensive, 
embracing economic and industrial conditions, 
religious activity, philanthropy, educational in- 
fluences, amusements and social life, polities, 
health and sanitation, law and litigation, and 
geographical distribution. There is likewise an 


have been established by Jews in many parts of 
the country ; also a fairly full bibliography. Now 
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third largest Jewish population among the na- 
tions of the world, the publication of such a body 
of investigations ought to be hailed as a real 
service by everyone concerned with our country’s 
tasks and fortunes. 

In his little volume entitled “The Jews in 
America” Dr. Madison C. Peters has given us a 
readable but superficial sketch of the part which 
the Jews have had in the development of the 
United States from colonial times until the pres- 
ent. In war, polities, diplomacy, finance, let- 
ters, art, and science the American Jew has 
taken an indisputably high place, and it is much 
to be regretted that the recent celebration of the 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Jewish 
settlement on this side the Atlantic has not 
called forth a book more worthy of the subject, 
—one in which we might indeed find sympa- 
thetic appreciation but less of a disposition to 








glorify indiscriminately. Aside from the very | 


brief chapters on the characteristics of the Jews 
as a people and the prevalence of anti-semitism 
in America, what we have in Dr. Peters’s book 
is little more than an enumeration of two or 
three hundred men of Hebrew race who have 
contributed in some marked way to our national 
life, together with paragraphs of a general 
nature emphasizing their services. The results 
are so interesting that one cannot but wish that 
the work had been more thoroughly done. 


Freperic Austin Oae. 








THE DISCOVERER OF THE ST. LAWRENCE.* 


Dr. James Phinney Baxter had already added 
so materially, and effectively, to our knowl 
of the exploration and early history of the North 
Atlantic coast of America, that one was predis- 
posed to welcome favorably his latest, and in 
some respects most ambitious, work, on the voy- 
ages of Jacques Cartier to the St. Lawrence. A 
careful reading of the book serves to confirm the 
first impression. Dr. Baxter has given us what 
may almost be regarded as the last word on the 
great navigator of St. Malo. His work is author- 
itative. It shows on every page the results of 
elose and scholarly study of the original docu- 
ments ; and it throws not a little new light on the 
moot points of the narratives of the several voy- 
ages. Inevitably, his conclusions will not be 
acceptable to everyone. Historians and histor- 

* A MeMor oF Jacques Cartrex, Sieur de Limoilu $1 his Voy- 
ages to the St. Lawrence; a Bibliography and a facsimile of the 


manuscript of 1534, with annotations, etc. By James Phinney 
Baxter, A.M. [lustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 























ture ; they never have seen, and never will see, 
all alike. But both they and the less critical, 
though not always less discerning, “ general 
reader” must be grateful for such a real addition 
to the sum of human knowledge as a volume of 
this kind represents. 

Dr. Baxter introduces his work with a schol- 
arly memoir, in which are gathered together the 
scanty details of Cartier’s life. As with so many 
of the world’s great explorers, very little is 
known of Jacques Cartier beyond what may be 
gathered from the narratives of his several voy- 
ages. Even the year of his birth has been in 
dispute, though it is now generally accepted as 
1491. About the only light that the records of 
his native town throw upon his early life is that 
afforded by the Registres de l’état civil, in 
which his name appears in connection with no 
less than fifty-three baptisms, in twenty-seven of 
which he acted as godfather. This, as Dr. Baxter 
says, affords striking evidence of the high esteem 
in which Cartier was held by the people of his 
native town. In the St. Malo of the sixteenth 
century a baptism was an event of some impor- 
tance, and the man who was twenty-seven times 
honored with the responsible position of godfather 
must indeed have been a universal favorite. 

At the age of twenty-eight Cartier married 
Catherine, daughter of Jacques des Granches, 
high constable of St. Malo. He was already a 
man of mark in his town, having won the title of 
master pilot. Dr. Baxter conjectures that he had 
even now taken part in some of the fishing voyages 
to the far-away shores of the New World, gaining 
thereby that skill in navigation which he after- 
ward so signally exhibited. 

Of the fifteen years of Cartier’s life between 
his marriage and the voyage of 1534, even less 
is known, if possible, than of the years of his 
youth and early manhood. From the frequent 
mention of Brazil in his Voyages, it is believed 
that he must have visited South America during 
this period, probably with one or more of the 
Portuguese expeditions ; a supposition which is 
supported by the fact that in 1528 his wife stood 
sponsor for a “ Catherine de Brezil,” a young 
native believed to have been brought by Cartier 
from that country on one of his voyages. It is 
also noted that Cartier frequently acted as Por- 
tuguese interpreter at St. Malo. 

For many years the only known account of 
Cartier’s first voyage was that contained in Ra- 
musio’s great work of 1556, translated a few 
years later into English by Florio. It was not 


until 1867 that the original relation turned up, 
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was printed the same year under the title “ Re- 
lation Originale du Voyage de Jacques Cartier 
au Canada en 1534.” Of the “ Relation Origi- 
nale” Dr. Baxter gives an excellent translation ; 
and, not content with this, adds what to the stu- 
dent will be of still greater interest and service 
—a photographic copy of the original manu- 
script. This manuscript bears convincing inter- 
nal evidence of being a contemporary document. 
It has even been thought to be the original nar- 
rative, in Cartier’s own handwriting. To this 
view Dr. Baxter takes exception, though he does 
not say on what grounds. 

The first published account of the secund voy- 
age was the “ Bref Récit” of 1545, afterward 
included by Ramusio in his “ Navigationi et 
Viaggi.” Of this voyage there exist at least three 
contemporary manuscript accounts, all in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. Upon a care- 
ful comparison of the three manuscripts with the 
“ Bref Récit ’’ Dr. Baxter found that the three 
manuscripts were substantially the same, but 
they differed from the « Bref Récit” in a num- 
ber of important particulars. It seemed desir- 
able therefore to put aside the printed narrative, 
and translate what appeared to be the best of the 
three manuscripts. This Dr. Baxter has done. 

The only account of the third voyage (1540) 
is that contained in Hakluyt — who also gives an 
account of each of the previous voyages. This 
fragment, for it is nothing more, Dr. Baxter has 
also printed. We find, therefore, in his book 
a translation of the original manuscript of the 
first voyage, a translation of the best of the three 
relations of the second, and the only known 
account of the third. The text of these three 
narratives he has enriched with copious notes, 
the result of a close study of all the evidence 
available. 


As to Cartier’s alleged fourth voyage, Dr. 
Baxter has this to say : 


«“ That he made a fourth voyage to Canada to bring 
back Roberval, although no account of such a voyage has 
been preserved, has been thought probable by a report 
of an Admiralty Commission appointed on the 3rd of 
April, 1544, to gudit his accounts. . . . Roberval and 
Cartier were sammoned to appear before them, and their 
decision in favour of Cartier was rendered on the 21st 
of June following. The allowance had been asked by 
him on account of ships employed in the third voyage, 
and an additional allowance on account of another 
vessel employed in a subsequent voyage. A copy of the 
application made to the Commission has not been pre- 
served, but the report makes it clear what this subse- 
quent voyage was for,” i. e., on account of a ship used 
“for eight months to fetch the said Roberval.” 


Dr. Baxter is inclined, on the whole, to dis- 








credit this fourth voyage, or perhaps rather to 
regard the claim as “ not proven.” In this con- 


‘nection it may be mentioned that the Canadian 


Archivist has lately unearthed at Paris a num- 
ber of hitherto unknown documents bearing on 
Cartier and his voyages. Copies have not yet 
been received from Paris, and it is not possible 
to say what additional light they may throw 
on the subject; but if they include anything 
authentic with regard to the alleged fourth 
voyage, or filling in the wide gaps in the third 
voyage, their publication will be eagerly awaited 
by everyone interested in historical research. 

In the French archives, and elsewhere, there 
exist a number of contemporary documents, 
bearing more or less directly upon the Cartier 
voyages. The most important of these Dr. 
Baxter has translated and added to the nar- 
ratives. The importance of preserving such 
documents is emphasized by the fact that many 
invaluable manuscripts, known at one time to 
have been in the French archives, have disap- 
peared. It may seem unfair to single out the 
French archives in this way ; but unfortunately, 
although losses have occurred in the archives of 
every country, they are as nothing compared to 
those which the Archives of France have sus- 
tained. At the time of the Revolution, cart- 
loads of these precious records were literally 
dumped out on the street, to be used for lighting 
fires. Even so recently as 1815 it is related that 
an official of the government, desiring room for 
his secretary, sent a vast collection of ancient 
manuscripts to “ Les épiciéres de Versailles,” 
and another sold entire files by weight for his 
private gain. It is probable that many vital doc- 
uments eagerly sought by historians for years 
may have been destroyed in this way. 

To sum up the contents of Dr. Baxter’s very 
interesting and important work, it includes a 
scholarly memoir by the editor; complete and 
accurate translations of the Voyages of 1534, 
1535-6, and 1540; a faecsimileof the manu- 
script narrative of the first voyage; Cartier’ s 
Vocabulary of the Language of the Natives of 
Canada; Roberval’s Voyage of 1542; the 
course of Jean Alphonse, Roberval’s pilot ; a 
collection of Collateral Documents, translated 
from the French and Spanish ; and a Genealogy 
of Cartier’s family. To these are added a 
Bibliography, an Itinerary of the Voyages, and 
an analytical Index. 

The work is elaborately illustrated by charts, 
facsimiles of manuscripts, and reproductions 
of old plates, — all on Japan paper, splendidly 
executed. The doubtful portrait of Jacques 
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Hotel de Ville at St. Malo, is used as a frontis- 
lece. 

Of the make-up of the book it would be im- 
possible to speak too highly. It is one to de- 
light the heart of the lover of good books and 
good book-making. It gives an appropriate 
setting to one of the really important historical 
books of the year. [,wrence J. BURPEE. 








RECENT FICTION.* 

The capacity for indignation is a fine quality, in 
literature no less than in life, but the subject upon 
which it is employed must be one that raises no doubt 
concerning the moral issues involved. Mr. Upton 
Sinelair, in his war story of “ Manassas,” found in 
the abolitionist movement one of the finest of possible 
themes, and gave us a singularly forceful embodi- 
ment of the passion for righteousness. When, how- 
ever, he takes for his theme the labor conditions of 
a great modern industry} and imports into his treat- 
ment the same heated methods that were so proper 
in the treatment of the curse of slavery, we feel that 
the issue is clouded, and that to produce the impres- 
sion desired, he must resort to exaggeration and falsi- 
fication, appeal to narrow prejudice, and have recourse 
to all manner of sensational expedients. This does 
not seem to us an unfair statement of what his method 
has been in “The Jungle,” which deals with the 
packing industries of the Chicago stock yards, and 
eventually turns out to be an undisguised contribu- 
tion to the propaganda of socialism. In substance, 
the book tells the story of a Lithuanian immigrant, 
from the time of his arrival in America to that of 
his enrollment in the ranks of socialist agitators. 
During this time he is employed in various capacities 
in Packingtown, suffers about every sort of misery 
that a lively imagination could devise, is brought 
several times into the clutches of the law, becomes a 
hobo, a hold-up man, and a politician, after which 
rake’s progress he settles down as one of the avowed 
enemies of society as it now exists. This scheme 
permits the author to indulge in a frantic onslaught 
upon pretty nearly every phase of the present social 
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We doubt if much good is to be done by this sort of 
ex parte treatment, however real some of the griev- 
ances may be, and assuredly no balanced and intel- 
ligent observer will agree in anything like its entirety 
to this wholesale indictment of industrial and social 
conditions. It is too obviously colored for effect, too 
wilfully blind to the many forces for good which are 
steadily at work counteracting the evils whose exist- 
ence we.readily admit. Mr. Sinclair’s horrors are 
not typical, and his indecencies of speech are not 
tolerable in any book that has claims to considera- 
tion as literature. He has evidently “ got up” his 
case with much pains and ingenuity, but he spoils it 
by his excess of bias and vehemence. Nor are we 
willing to admit that a work is a novel in any proper 
sense which does little more than exhibit a technical 
familiarity with certain trades, and is forever declaim- 
ing against wrongs, real or imagined. In all the 
essential qualities of good fiction this book is con- 
spicuously lacking. Its figures are puppets, its 
construction is chaotic, its style is turgid, and its truth 
is more than half falsehood. Now that the author 
has relieved his mind, we trust that he will turn 
again to his war story, and complete the work that 
was so admirably begun a year or two ago. 

“The Quickening,” by Mr. Francis Lynde, offers 
once more the familiar story of the unregenerate 
country boy and the dainty maiden who becomes for 
him the one woman in the world, and whom he mar- 
ries after the inevitable years of misunderstanding. 
There is also, of course, the usual rival, the youth 
bred in the refinements of civilization, polished with- 
out and corrupt within. The scene is Tennessee, and 
the time our own, which is a departure from the 
usual practice of setting the action far enough back 
to send the hero to the Civil War. It is in the mod- 
ern industrial war of promoters and capitalists that he 
wins his spurs instead, but the outcome is to the same 
general effect. The story is pleasant and genuine. 

“The Sage Brush Parson,” by “A. B. Ward,” 
is the story of an English dissenting preacher, who 
feels that he can best accomplish his mission for the 
saving of souls by deserting his unsympathetic wife, 
going to America, and establishing himself in a 
Nevada frontier community. Here he finds material 
a-plenty for his missionary efforts, and, being a good 
deal of a man at bottom, he wins the respect of his 
rough neighbors, and comes to have a strong influ- 
ence over their lives. They test him in various ways, 
and he always proves game. The town includes in 
its population a small group of people of wealth and 
refinement, one of them being a woman, and her 
friendship for the preacher becomes the oasis in the 
desert of his emotional life. We think that she is a 
widow, although we are never quite able to find out ; 
she thinks that he is unmarried, and discovers her 
mistake under very tragic circumstances near the 
close of the book. For the deserted wife appears 
upon the scene, nags her husband until he wishes 








that she were dead, and then, in a quarrel, kills her- 
| self with their child out of pure spite, knowing that 
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his remorse will charge him with blood-guiltiness. It 
does indeed, for, when accused of murder, he pleads 
guilty, to the amazement of his friends, and is about 
to be hanged when the truth is brought to view. 
There is much strength in this vivid narrative, com- 
bined with humor, realistic description, and incisive 
characterization. re 

The desert island story seems to be acquiring vogue 
once more. Its latest variant is “The Sea Maid,” 
by Mr. Ronald Macdonald, which tells how the Dean 
of Beckminster and his ailing wife sailed for the anti- 
podes in 1883, and for nearly a quarter of a century 
remained unheard from, and naturally mourned as 
dead. As a matter of fact, they had been ship- 
wrecked upon an uncharted island, and so contrived 
to adapt themselves to circumstances that when they 
are discovered they are found to be leading a reason- 
ably comfortable existence. We hasten to mention 
that there is a daughter, born upon the island, and 
now grown to beautiful womanhood without ever 
having seen other human beings than her parents. 
This Miranda is the “sea maid” of the title, and 
when her Ferdinand turns up, the natural conse- 
quences follow. His appearance is contrived by a 
mutiny on board a steamer in the Australian trade, 
with the marooning of officers and passengers upon 
the same unknown island, which happens to be con- 
veniently at hand. Here is a piquant situation, and 
it is developed with ingenious success, albeit with a 
certain extravagance of humor. For sheer enter- 
tainment this story is one of the best of the year, 
and it is by no means devoid of the qualities that 
appeal to the literary sense. 

The troubles experienced by the hero of “ Double 
Trouble,” a story by Mr. Herbert Quick, are of the 
sort known to the gentleman whose personality alter- 
nated between that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. In 
other words, the story is of a dual personality, told 
without anything of Stevenson’s psychological in- 
sight, but nevertheless with a very pretty gift of 
invention. Florian Amidon, a banker of Hazelhurst, 
Wisconsin, starts on a journey. He has not got very 
far when he suddenly and mysteriously becomes 
somebody else. In his new character, it seems, he is 
Eugene Brassfield, and with that name he wanders 
to Bellevale, Pennsylvania, settles down, lives for 
several years, and becomes a leading citizen. One 
night, while on his way to New York, he falls out of 
his berth in the sleeper, and the shock awakens him 
as Amidon, his existence as Brassfield becoming a 
complete blank. But his clothes, the papers found 
in his pockets, and the reception he meets when he 
reaches New Ybrk, all afford convincing evidence 
that he is Brassfield. One letter, in particular, shows 
him that he is engaged to marry a girl of Bellevale, 
who has the most unbounded affection for him. In 
his perplexity, he consults a pair of hypnotists —a 
German professor with a lovely daughter — who find 
that the Brassfield personality emerges when he is 
put to sleep under their influence. By taking notes 
of what he says during a succession of these trances, 
they construct for him an outline of his Brassfield 
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life and character, and impart the facts to him after 
he is awakened. Armed with this material, he re- 
pairs to Bellevale, accompanied by his friends the 
hypnotists, and with the help of the notes supplied 
him, tries to fit himself into the existence concerning 
which his memory has nothing to tell him. The 
resulting complications are extremely amusing, and 
keep the reader’s interest alert to the end. The 
story, moreover, has a crisp and animated style that 
adds greatly to the charm. As for the quotations 
from imaginary poems that preface the chapters, 
they are, if anything, more diabolically ingenious 
than the prose narrative. We can assure the reader 
of this tale much satisfaction. 

One does not like to say unkind things about Mr. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady’s romantic fictions, even if 
he does write far too many of them to write any of 
them carefully, and even if their appeal is quite 
obviously made to a rather low level of appreciation. 
They are nice stories, after all, not devoid of interest, 
and fairly reeking with wholesome sentiment. The 
writer has, moreover, a pretty knack of working 
up his historical argument, and he has really read 
widely and wisely in American annals. “The Pa- 
triots ” is a story of the Civil War, having Lee for its 
historical hero, and a young Confederate officer for 
its romantic hero. The scenes chiefly described are 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg, the struggle in the 
Wilderness, and the final operations about Richmond. 
There are two heroines, both charming, and the right 
one wins the contested object of their common wor- 
ship. Dr. Brady thinks that a writer at this day 
need make no apology for extolling the character of 
that great leader and true-hearted gentleman who so 
valiantly maintained the last hope of the Confederacy 
as long as any hope was possible, and we quite agree 
with him. Barring the one fatal mistake of judg- 
ment (or of sympathy ) which aligned him with the 
foes of the Union, the career of Lee earned for him 
the respect, the admiration, and almost the love, of 
North no less than of South, and there is no one of 
us who may not be proud of claiming him as a 
fellow-countryman. 

The story of the priest, to whom the meaning of 
life is revealed after his vows are taken, and who 
deserts his calling in response to the imperative 
mandate of natural instinct, is the story of “The 
Lake,” Mr. George Moore’s recently-published novel. 
The story is anything but a néw one, and readily 
lends itself to sensational and unwholesome treat- 
ment. In the present case, the handling is not sen- 
sational, but is not altogether free from the charge 
of unwholesomeness. Father Gogarty is in charge of 
a poor parish in Connaught, and among his parish- 
ioners is a young woman who sins, and is in conse- 
quence driven from her home, largely by the sternness 
of the priest’s denunciation of her conduct. Repent- 
ing him of his severity upon reflection, he enters 
into correspondence with the girl, and during the 
course of this correspondence, he comes to realize 
that the very vehemence of his accusation had been 
the outcome of unconscious jealousy, that he had 
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denounced her more because of the stirrings of love 
in his own breast than because of horror at what she 


had done. The greater part of the story is told in 
the letters which these two exchange, letters which 
permit the author to discuss not only matters of 
religion and ethics, but also of art and music. The 
two never meet again, but the self-searchings evoked 
by their correspondence determine the priest to 
abandon his profession and go forth into the world, 
aman among men. He makes his escape by swim- 
ming across the lake one summer night, leaving it 
to be supposed that he has been drowned, but in 
reality making his way to a seaport, and embarking 
for America. Here the story ends. It will be seen 
that its interest is almost purely psychological, and 
that the theatre of its action is Father Gogarty’s 
mind rather than the community in which his lot is 
east. And although the language is at times appall- 
ingly frank, it must be admitted that the spirit of 
the treatment is in general one of artistic restraint. 
The style has the simplicity and transparency that 
betoken the accomplished craftsman in words, and 
the author’s feeling for nature is expressed as 
admirably as his feeling for art and life. We 
doubt if Mr. Moore has ever done a better piece of 
writing. 

We have read “ The Healers” with mingled de- 
light and exasperation. The Dutchman who writes 
in English under the style of “ Maarten Maartens ” 
has a wealth of wholesome and tender sentiment, a 
fund of genial observation, and a flow of unfailing 
humor. These qualities make every one of his books 
noteworthy, and the latest is no exception to the rule. 
With all these gifts to lavish upon a novel it seems 
to us sheer wantonness that he should also make use 
of the sensational devices connoted by such terms as 
telepathy and clairvoyance, and should even resort to 
such cheap wonders as planchette-writing and table- 
tipping. These things are wrought into the very 
fabric of his new novel and weaken its logical foun- 
dations. For a serious purpose underlies the play- 
fulness of this book, a purpose which finds expression 
in the following proposition: “ As a rule, the medical 
is the least conservative of the professions, for in their 
utter incertitude and tomfoolery of ineffective nos- 
trums the doctors naturally snatch at any new chance 
of an accidental success.” But the tomfooleries of 
medicine are highly respectable in comparison with 
those of popular superstition, which are here put for- 
ward as a substitute. We are thus bound to repu- 
diate the book in its would-be serious aspect, and 
fall back upon the entertaining invention, the acute 
characterization, and the combined humor and pathos 
that it offers. The characters are Dutch and En- 
glish, the scenes Leyden and Paris; there is a curious 
resemblance to “God’s Fool” in the study of the 
defective child, gradually awakened to a kind of life, 
as a moral, if not as a thinking, creature. 

We must condemn Mr. Benson’s “The Angel of 
Pain” on grounds similar to those that make “The 
Healers” so ineffective. Here is a story of English 
life‘ well-proportioned and skilfully told, working 





with strength and insight toward a striking consum- 
mation, having for its motive the development of the 
finer qualities of manhood through the ministry of 
suffering, and keeping, for the most part, a firm 
grasp upon the realities of life. But into this other- 
wise sane, although possibly overwrought, narrative 
there is injected an element of the most fantastic 
superstition. One of the characters, who has deserted 
society for the contemplative life, enters into so close 
a communion with nature that he comes to hear in 
very truth the shrill notes of Pan’s flute, and at last 
sees the god face to face, only to be crushed to death 
in his shaggy embrace. This incident is not repre- 
sented as resulting from a crazed fancy; it is given 
us as equally credible with incidents of the ordinary 
sort, and is supported by the evidence of eye- 
witnesses. Now Mr. Benson does not believe this, 
or anything like this, to be possible ; he has simply 
spoiled a story of genuine human interest by a reck- 
less indulgence in sensational imaginings. He has 
done the same sort of thing once before, and if he 
do not pull himself together in time, he will come 
near to ruining his hitherto creditable reputation as 
a minor novelist. 

Mr. Crockett’s latest invention is something of a 
novelty. Instead of finding its theme in Scotch 
Covenanters or Spanish Carlists, it plunges us into 
the slums of modern Edinburgh, and makes us ac- 
quainted with the gentry whose profession is crime, 
and whose chief object in life is to escape the gal- 
lows. We have described a school for the training 
of thieves that makes the establishment of the late 
Mr. Fagin seem primitive indeed. We have also a 
modern Oliver Twist — one “ Kid McGhie ” — who 
is an interesting little chap, and who insinuates him- 
self quite closely into our affections. Side by side 
with this study of the criminal environment, we have 
depicted the correctives of settlement and reforma- 
tory, whereby the story becomes justified in its title, 
“Fishers of Men.” But all these matters do not 
account for more than half of the varied interests 
of the story, which also provides us with types and 
situations belonging to a very different social sphere. 
Abundance of exciting incident (sometimes close to 
melodrama ), a well-sustained plot, shrewd charac- 
terization, and genial humor all combine to make 
this book one of the most entertaining that Mr. 
Crockett has ever written. 

Witt1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





An Engtish A new “ History of the Civil War in 
history of the the United States, 1861-1865,” by 
Civil War. W. Birkbeck Wood and Major J. E. 


Edmonds, two English army officers, is published in 
America by the Messrs. Putnam. The problems of 
the American Civil War have had, during recent 
years, special interest for British soldiers ; and this 
volume is, like Colonel Henderson’s work on Stone- 
wall Jackson, a result of the scientific study of the 
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battles and campaigns of that conflict. The Intro- 
duction, by Mr. Spencer Wilkinson, makes some state- 
ments that lead one to expect more than the authors 
perhaps intended. They take little notice of politics 
and diplomacy, of social and economic conditions, 
but confine their attention strictly to military history. 
A separate chapter deals with the naval operations 


of the war. The numerous maps and battle-plans 
are instructive, but not always accurate. To Amer- 
icans, the value of the book is to be found mainly in 
the judgments arrived at by competent critics who 
are thoroughly impartial on all questions. Their 
disinterested views on matters of controversy are 
worthy of the most serious consideration. The deep- 
lying causes of the war are more clearly seen by 
them than by these nearer the scene of trouble. 
“ Mason’s and Dixon’s line,” they say, “ was some- 
thing more than an artificial boundary between 
slavery and emancipation. It had come to be a 
geographical boundary-line between two separate 
peoples. The character, institutions, and interests 
of the North and South were as different as those of 
any two neighboring nations.” Leaders and policies 
of each side come in for moderate criticism. Lincoln 
is criticised for interfering with his generals for polit- 
ical purposes ; Davis, for allowing his own views on 
military matters to embarrass the operations of his 
generals. Throughout the book, emphasis is laid 
upon the mistake of Davis in insisting on a strictly 
defensive fight while waiting for foreign recognition. 
A defensive policy prolonged the agony; it could not 
win the war. On the other hand, the Washington 
government feared too much for the safety of the 
capitol, and this gave the Confederates the oppor- 
tunity to defend Richmond by demonstrations in 
the far-away valley of the Shenandoah. The Con- 
federates are commended for the way in which their 
leaders codperated with one another, in sharp con- 
trast with the jealousy among the Federal com- 
manders; but they are condemned for their too 
defensive policy, for their neglect of their western 
frontier, and for placing too many men, who were 
afterwards captured, in the fortresses guarding the 
rivers. The estimates of the leading generals are fair 
enough. Lee and Jackson are the great military fig- 
ures of the war; next come McClellan, Grant, and 
Sherman; the two Johnsons and Stuart are not so 
important, the authors think, as the Southerners 
consider them ; Halleck was a fraud ; Longstreet is 
pronounced slow; and the opinion is ventured that 
had Jackson been with Lee at Gettysburg, they would 
have won. The decisive factor of the war was the 
Union Navy, which blockaded the coast and broke 
the Confederate lines along the rivers. The authors 
are mistaken in saying that the Abolitionists gave 
Lincoln an enthusiastic support and “supplied the 
Northern armies with their best soldiers.” The 
work contains no new material, it makes little use of 
the official records, and it shows nothing striking 
as to arrangement or presentation ; but it is a useful 
condensation of the best military histories and is 
illuminated by much judicious comment. 





Lockhart, never prodigal of praise, 
once characterized Richard Ford’s 
guidebook to Spain (in its original 
voluminous form) as “the work of a most superior 
workman, — master of more tools than almost any 
one in these days pretends to handle”; and in its 
pages he found “keen observation and sterling sense 
with learning & la Burton and pleasantry & la Mon- 
taigne.” Thus one would expect “The Letters of 
Richard Ford” (Dutton), as edited and annotated 
by Mr. Rowland E. Prothero, to furnish some good 
reading; and the expectation is not disappointed. 
Living and travelling in Spain from 1830 to 1833, 
Ford wrote frequent letters to his friend, Henry Un- 
win Addington, then British Minister at the Court of 
Madrid, and he continued the correspondence after 
his return to England. These letters, carefully treas- 
ured by Addington, have recently come into the pos- 
session of the writer’s widow, and are now published 
at her desire. The Torrijos insurrection and other 
political and military disquietudes helped to make 
Ford’s stay in Spain an eventful one. A summer and 
autumn were spent by him and his family as tenants 
of a small part of the Alhambra, whence letters of a 
picturesque quality were despatched to his friend in 
Madrid. Returning to his more permanent quarters 
at Seville, Ford thus describes the difficulties and 
dangers of the journey: “ We have at length arrived 
here safely, God be praised! through the deepest 
ploughed fields, worst Ventas, and stoutest gangs of 
robbers in all Spain. We have been six mortal days 
on the journey, doing some 36 leagues at an expense 
of 6000 or 7000 reals, having fed 29 persons every 
night, ravenous wolves who never ate before and 
probably never will again unless some Milor or Em- 
bajador should make that journey ...” The let- 
ters show their writer to have been something of-a con- 
noisseur in feminine beauty. It may be added in pass- 
ing that he thrice, in a comparatively short life, bent 
his neck to the matrimonial yoke. The letters from 
England, after his return home, describe with viva- 
city and wit his literary pursuits, which were chiefly 
in the way of writing reviews and special articles for 
the “ Quarterly,” the “ Edinburgh,” and other prom- 
inent journals. Five years were devoted, intermit- 
tently, to his Spanish guidebook. The illustrations 
accompanying these letters are from sketches, draw- 
ings, and paintings, but not from Ford’s hand though 
he was no contemptible draughtsman. They are in- 
teresting, and not merely decorative. Two Alham- 
bra drawings by the first Mrs. Ford are especially 
pleasing. On the title-page is printed, after Ford’s 
name, “ 1797 — 1858,” although both the editor and 
other authorities give his birth-year as 1796. 


Letters chiefly 
Srom Spain. 


Mr. Andrew Lang’s versatility is no 
of the secret longer a matter of surprise. Of his 
of the Totem. ‘many fields of enterprise, the one 
most frequently cultivated leads him into the inter- 
esting domain of the early psychology of man. 
In his latest venture, the quest is for “ The Secret 


of the Totem” (Longmans), a perplexing quarry 


A diseniangler 
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the sturdy ones held in high esteem by the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, quite aptly described as an exalted 
common-sense. Penetration is no adequate substi- 
tute for thoroughness; but it is the better half of 
what should be a joint equipment for the chase. 
Whatever the totem comes to mean in more elabo- 
rately organized communities, its simpler status is a 


tribal relationship, with its fundamental service in | 


the regulation of the eligibility of marriages between 
near of kin. It is a totem-kin at all events, — how- 
ever variable a relation that term may cover. The 
next query relates to the primitive condition of man 
before this type of marriage-restriction was insti- 
tuted: whether of large promiscuous herds, or of 
small unit groups ruled by one or a few male patri- 
archs. Mr. Lang, with Darwin and many others, 
adheres to the last named supposition. Somehow 
from this relation there developed a system in which 
the men of one group could take as wives only those 
of another; and the designation of each was that of 
the animal to whose totem each belonged.: The name 
is ever a potent influence in savage psychology, and 
animals are held in high esteem ; but the institution 
prompted the name, not the converse. Why animal 
names were chosen is no more of a mystery than that 


we still speak of the inhabitants of three adjoining | 


states as Badgers, Gophers, and Wolverines. In oppo- 
sition to the view that the totem marriage-restriction 
was either a moral one or an innate response to the 
dangers of in-breeding, Mr. Lang posits it as an 
outgrowth of the necessity of the young males to look 
elsewhere for partners, and of coming to look in 
convenient or preferred tribes. The rest of the asso- 
ciations with the custom, as well as the complex group 
of tales and rites and beliefs that attach to the rela- 
tion, grow naturally out of the psychological habits 
of primitive man. There is more to the theory than 
this ; and its application to the facts, and its accounting 
for the exceptions and crossing with other customs, 
make the whole an intricate tale upon which the 
author of “The Disentanglers” has spent his cus- 
tomary ingenuity. __ . 





The unhappy life and tragic death of 
Mary Queen of Scots are a perennial 
source of literary and romantic as 
well as of historic interest. The past year adds to the 
already long list two new biographies. One of these, 
written by Mr. A. H. Millar and imported by the 
Messrs. Scribner, is best characterized by the con- 
cluding sentence of the preface: “To explain fully 
the conditions under which her life was passed is not 
possible within limited space, but an honest attempt 
will here be made to place the events of her che- 
quered career faithfully before the reader, so that 
he may draw his own conclusions.” The book is, in 
the main, a careful and not too detailed presentation 
of facts. Regarding the famous Casket Letters, for 
example, Mr. Lang’s conclusion is cited, that “ while 
some portions of the most incriminating letters are 
genuine, these have been tampered with,” and the ad- 


Two new books 
on Mary Stuart. 




















nor Sir Francis Knollys laid stress upon them. — 
The second of these biographies, by Miss Hilda T. 
Skae (published by Lippincott), is less judicial in 
tone. Referring to the episode just spoken of, we 
find the statement, “ Mary must be prevented from 
appearing in her own defence. . . . No originals of 
these documents were asked for; nor, supposing 
they had ever existed, do they appear to have been 
seen since the date of their alleged discovery. . . . 
The Conferences neither established nor disproved 
Mary’s guilt; but they served the purpose of giving 
publicity to charges which her detractors were only 
too interested in spreading.” (The italics are the 
reviewer's.) This is certainly an attempt to bias 
opinion in Mary’s behalf. The full truth, however, 
will never be known. The student cannot but won- 
der, sometimes, whether Schiller’s poetic insight has 
not given a fairer appreciation of Mary’s character, 
despite the fact that he dealt with historic material 
with the utmost freedom and invented the three 
points upon which the plot of his tragedy turns, than 
is to be gained by searching the archives and follow- 
ing the devious mazes of political intrigue that deter- 
mined the career of the beautiful and unhappy queen. 


A distinctly notable contribution to 
our comprehension of the vicissitudes 
of personality has been made by Dr. 
Morton Prince in his story of “The Dissociation of 
a Personality” (Longmans). Professor James has 
given a classic description of the manner by which 
an individual becomes the complex self that he is by 
the several furtherings and relinquishments of the 
possible selves that he might have been; and thus 
the unity of our personality may well be said to be 
an achievement, however natural a one. The storm 
and stress period of an impressionable adolescence 
precipitates these struggles of inner conflict, com- 
plicated by outer circumstance. The story of Miss 
Beauchamp is that of a young woman in whom these 
several potentialities — conflicting embodiments of 
a complex and abnormal nature — alternately and 
interferingly took command and divided the house 
against itself. The assimilative processes became 
grouped about several centres with complex relations 
to one another ; and the “ eccentric” selves, neglect- 
ing and antagonizing the interests, each of the other, 
gave rise to many a hopeless conflict in the practical 
arena. The several characters thus selfishly shaping 
their several fortunes developed such opposed char- 
acteristics that Dr. Prince acknowledges the tempta- 
tion to call his book “The Saint, the Woman, and 
the Devil.” Most startling of all is the revelation 
that the Miss Beauchamp who sought his professional 
aid, then a college student whom her friends thought 
“queer,” but yet one of themselves, proved to be but 
a variant of the original Miss B., who was at last 
discovered as the rightful heir of this personality 
disinherited by a violent hysterical attack, and in the 
end restored to her own, and the several rivals ejected. 
It takes five hundred pages to disentangle these 
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threads, and to prove that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion, and yet more coherent. This “ biographical 
study in abnormal psychology ” is most discerningly 
portrayed, and is recommended alike for the fasci- 
nation of the theme and the insight that it affords 
into the methods by which psychology comes to the 
aid of practical treatment and diagnosis. Yet the 
whole story is but the abnormal development, writ 
large, of what in miniature phase we all recognize 
as a factor in the genesis of self-expression. By no 
means the slightest service of the volume will be that 
of showing the kind of analysis that alone is adequate 
for an understanding of the waywardness of our 
wonderfully and fearfully made minds. 


A truly Platonic friendship between 


a Platonic, two boys is related in language so 
Srtendehte. choice and beautiful as almost to 


smack of preciosity, by Mr. Forrest Reid — a name 
that has a somewhat pseudonymous look — in his 
sumptuous little quarto entitled “The Garden God,” 
which is published by Mr. David Nutt of London in 
a limited edition of 250 copies. The hero of this 
prose poem is Graham Iddesleigh, who seems to have 
been early infected with the divine madness described 
in the “ Phedrus,”— the madness caused by a re- 
newed vision of that supernal beauty wherein the 
soul revelled in its unembodied state. This madness, 
finding in Harold Brocklehurst a living embodiment 
of that faintly remembered beauty, issues in a friend- 
ship at once vehemently passionate and absolutely 
pure. The untimely death of Harold leaves his friend 
inconsolable; and so the story of their love, told 
thirty years after by the mourning survivor, is an 
elegy, though in prose. The memory of the beauti- 
ful youth is not to die “without the meed of some 
melodious tear.” We have been assured, by one who 
is no mean poet himself, that we do poets and their 
song a grievous wrong if our own soul does not bring 
to their high imagining as much beauty as they sing. 
“The Garden God” is emphatically the kind of 
book to which one must bring a spirit of sympathy, 
a submission to the tale-teller’s magic spell. The 
friendship described is as transcendently beautiful 
as that pre-terrestial loveliness whereof the Platonist 
has fleeting glimpses, and which the Wordsworth- 
lover is dimly conscious of as having its dwelling in 
“the light of setting suns, and the round ocean, and 
the living air, and the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man.” Exactly who or what the garden god is, re- 
mains a little vague. One thing at least is certain: 
it is neither Priapus nor Vertumnus. But lest any 
attempted explanation should end only in further 
befogging the question, it shall here be left to the 
ingenious reader. — -___ 
in aaa Balthasar Hibmaier has been here- 
leader of the _ tofore sadly neglected in the bio- 
Reformation. —_ graphical literature of the English 


language relating to the Protestant Reformers of the 
Sixteenth Century; and of the two published biog- 
raphies of him, one is in the Bohemian language and 
the other is in German. The Reverend Dr. Henry 








C. Vedder, Professor of Church History in the Crozer 
Theological Seminary, has laid all students of reli- 
gious history under obligation to him for his contri- 
bution of a life of Htbmaier to the series of “ Heroes 
of the Reformation” (Putnam). The difficulties 
encountered in the preparation of the book have not 
been easily overcome, for the bibliography of the sub- 
ject contains few works in the English 

While not the founder of the sect of Anabaptists, and 
while himself repudiating that title as recognizing 
the validity of infant baptism, Htbmaier was the 
leader of the sect, was recognized as such in his day, 
and rose to the distinction of being fourth on the list 
of heretics whose works were placed by the Roman 
Church on the “Index Librorum Prohibitorum,” in 
1616. He was at one time friendly with the Swiss 
Reformers, but later engaged in controversial writ- 
ings with Zwingli. He entered upon his task of re- 
form in 1523, which left only five years of his life 
for that work, for he suffered martyrdom as a leader 
of the Anabaptists, by burning, on the 10th of March, 
1528. His life of about forty-seven years was wholly 
spent in Switzerland and in the valley of the Dan- 
ube, and was lacking in incident; but twenty-six of 
his writings are extant, and to bring the volume up to 
the standard size set for the series, an appendix has 
been added containing his excursus “ On the Sword ” 
and his “ Hymn,”— the latter both in German and 
in English translation. With its numerous illustra- 
tions the book gives an interesting picture of certain 
phases of the great Protestant Reformation not to be 
found elsewhere. 


The second volume of the new and 
aaaatinee revised edition of “Grove’s Diction- 
and Musicians. ary of Music and Musicians” (Mac- 
millan) amply confirms the promise of the first, 
which has been reviewed at considerable length in 
Tue Dist. The amount of new matter contained 
in these volumes will be apparent when it is con- 
sidered that in the same alphabetical limits are in- 
cluded 1594 pages, as compared with 950 in the 
original first and second volumes. All the subjects 
of general interest and the most important biogra- 
phies not only have been greatly extended but they 
are illuminated with more careful analysis and schol- 
arly criticism. The work now comes down to the 
letter M, and the second volume includes 361 new 
biographies besides about 100 miscellaneous items. 
It is gratifying to note the generous space devoted 
to American musicians. Arthur Foote, Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, Patrick S. Gilmore, Frederick Grant 
Gleason, Leopold Godowsky, Louis Moreau Gotts- 
chalk, Asger Hamerik, Heléne Hastreiter, Victor 
Herbert, Richard Hoffman, Clayton Johns, Edgar S. 
Kelley, Franz Kneisel, Henry E. Krehbiel, Benjamin 
J. Lang and his daughter Ruthven, and Charles M. 
Loeffler, are awarded both generous space and treat- 
ment. It will be pleasant to all American musical 
scholars to find that Stephen Collins Foster, the most 
distinctive and purely original of all American com- 


posers with the possible exception of Billings (the 
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father of American psalmody, who, it is to be re- 
gretted, was not included in the first volume ) is prop- 
erly ized as deserving a place in the Grove 
Pantheon; and all Chicagoans will be glad to see 
that Frederick Grant Gleason has been awarded a 
similar honor. Mr. Gleason was a musical scholar of 
great learning and a composer of high ability, whose 
work will receive ampler recognition in the future 
than it did while he lived and worked so modestly 
and sincerely. In any dictionary of this kind there 
will naturally be some omissions, but they are very 
few in the new Grove, and no exception can be taken 
to the scholarly character both of the revised and 
the new matter... 

When Mr. Horatio F. Brown writes 
of Venice, we are sure of something 
good ; and his latest work, “In. and 
Around Venice” (Imported by Scribner), justifies 
all expectations. Although Mr. Brown feels thor- 
oughly the ever-fleeting, ever-varying charm of this 
wonderful city, unique among all the cities of the 
world, he does not write simply of its picturesque 
aspects. He is learned in all the lore of the region, 
historical, geographical, practical, and artistic. The 
history he divides into four great periods, — of con- 
solidation, of empire, of entanglement, and of decline. 
Most brilliant of these, of course, was the second. 
Then it was that Venice emerged victorious from her 
struggle for the Eastern empire; then wealth was 
pouring into her coffers and bringing in the pomp 
of art, the pageantry of existence, her palace fronts 
along the Grand Canal, her learned academies, her 
printing-press, her schools of painting, her regal 
receptions, the splendor of her state functions, the 
sumptuousness of private life, — all, in short, that 
made her what she was, the dazzling pleasure-garden 
of Europe, the envied of other states. But her great- 
ness and pride led on to her downfall ; ceasing to be 
the mart of Europe, she gradually wasted away till 
she was but a wreck and hollow show of her former 
glory. Nevertheless, our own Venice, the Venice of 
to-day, has a charm all its own; and it is with this 
that the present work chiefly concerns itself. There 
are interesting chapters on the old Campanile, both 
before and since its fall ; chapters on each of the two 
columns which guard the Piazzetta, on Knockers, 
on Piles and Pile-driving, on Fétes, etc. The latter 
half of the book is given to the surrounding country 
and villages, such as the river Brenta, the Eugenean 
Hills, and Istria. The illustrations, though not nu- 
merous, are very satisfactory, and are in direct rela- 
tion to the text rather than merely ornamental, as so 
often is the case in books of this kind. 


Frequenters of Mount Desert, who 
know it only as a cool and salubrious 


summer resort on the Atlantic coast, 
will enjoy reading its quaint traditions and stirring 
history in the volume entitled “ Mount Desert: A His- 
tory” (Houghton), for which Dr. George E. Street 
gathered the material, and which, since Dr. Street’s 
death, another enthusiastic Mount Deserter has ed- 


The love of 
Venice and its 
modern charm, 


A romantic 
island history. 





ited. A memoir of Dr. Street and the editor’s pre- 
face give some account of the pains that have been 
taken to make the history complete and accurate and 
the illustrations varied and interesting. French ex- 
plorations, Jesuit settlements, the visits of the Indians 
who were the earliest settlers to use the island as a 
summer resort, the warfare between New England 
and New France, the coming of Tory proprietors, — 
all make romantic chapters, full of lively interest. 
With the division of the island into townships, a more 
prosaic era begins; but Dr. Street has managed to 
find material for two readable chapters dealing re- 
spectively with the life of the farmers and fishermen 
whose peaceful ownership of the islands was dis. 
turbed by the advent of the summer colonies, and 
with the island ’s churches. The rapid development 
of the various summer resorts, from the simple begin- 
nings of the sixties and seventies, is briefly chron- 
icled. The whole history is simply and interestingly 
told, and is attractively illustrated with artistic views 
of island scenery and with portraits of explorers as 
old settlers. There is also an excellent map. 


In “The Canterbury Pilgrimages” 
of Chaucer's (Lippincott) Mr. H. Snowden Ward 
pilgrims. has sought to accomplish a double 
purpose : first, to discuss the history of the martyr- 
dom and cult of St. Thomas of Canterbury; secondly, 
to describe the pilgrims to his shrine and the routes 
taken by them. His first task is performed in about 
a third of the book. The volume contains little that 
is new; but the author tells well the tragic story 
of Becket, and portrays vividly the pilgrims to his 
shrine and their diversions, in the form of a running 
commentary on the Prologue and the framework of 
the “Canterbury Tales.” Some of the etymologies 
and translations are open to question (e. g., thumb 
of gold, p. 182; yeddings, p. 194); also, may 
Chaucer be said to have written “an astrolabe ” 
(p. 147)? A large number of good illustrations 
much enhance the value of the book, which will 
doubtless serve to make the world of Chaucer’s pil- 
grims more real, especially to the younger readers 
of to-day. 








In the world 








NOTES. 


A second edition of Mr. George Howell’s “ Labour 
Legislation, Labour Movements, and Labour Leaders,” in 
two volumes, is published by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

«The Garden Book of California,” by Belle Sumner 
Angier, and a newly revised and edition of Mr. 
Charles Keeler’s “ Bird Notes Afield ” will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Paul Elder & Co. of San Francisco. 

Two new volumes, making an even dozen in all, aré 
added by the Messrs. Scribner to their “ Beacon ” edi- 
tion of the writings of Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith. “At 
Close Range” and “The Wood Fire in No. 3” are the 
respective titles, and both are collections of short stories. 

“ Men and Things” is the sub-title of a volume called 
“ Mark Twain’s Library of Humor,” and published by 
Messrs. Harper & Brothers. The contents are selections 
from the writings of some two score American humor- 
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ists, and include pieces in both prose and verse. We 
understand that the “ Library ”’ is to include further vol- 
umes, although the one now published affords no indi- 
cation of such an intention. . 

A reprint of David Low ’s “ War Inconsistent 
with the Religion of Jesus Christ,” edited by Mr. Edwin 
D. Mead, is a recent publication made by Messrs. Ginn 
& Co. on behalf of the International Union. The orig- 
inal dates from 1812, and was written in protest against 
the impending war with England. 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will issue early in 
May two books not previously announced. These are 
“ Seience and Idealism,” by Professor Hugo Miinster- 
berg, being his recent Harvard address at Yale; and a 
little volume of studies on “The Reading of Shakes- 
peare,” by Professor James M. Hoppin of Yale 
University. 

Mr. Bram Stoker’s Life of Sir Henry Irving is an- 
nounced for issue in the autumn by the Macmillan Co. 
The two vulumes will contain many of Irving’s letters, 
and will be illustrated with portraits, stage photographs, 
etc. Mr. Stoker, who is well known as a novelist, was 
for twenty-five years one of Mr. Irving’s closest personal 
friends, and accompanied him on all his tours in the 
capacity of manager. 

The following text-books have recently been published 
by the Maemillan Co.: A two-volume “ Course of Study 
in the Eight Grades,” by Dr. Charles A. MeMurry; 
«City Government for Young People,” by Mr. Charles 
Dwight Willard; «The Principles of Oral English,” by 
Messrs. Erastus Palmer and L. Walter Sammis; “ Mod- 
ern English: Book One,” by Mr. Henry P. Emerson and 
Miss Ida C. Bender; “ English Grammar for Begin- 
ners,” by Professor James P. Kinard; « Advanced Alge- 
bra,” by Professor Arthur Schultze; and “ Argumenta- 
tion and Debate,” by Professor Craven Laycock and 
Robert Leighton Seales. 

The anonymous novels, “ Calmire” and “ Sturmsee,” 
heretofore published by the Messrs. Macmillan, now 
come to us in new editions with the imprint of Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. At the same time, there comes 
the revelation of their authorship, for we are told that 
they are the work of Mr. Henry Holt. We must con- 
gratulate the veteran publisher upon these books, which, 
as examples of discursive and philosophical fiction, take 
a very high rank. They discuss, between them, nearly 
all the major problems of religion and social science, 
and this with a keenness and sanity deserving of the 
highest commendation. It is not often that a man shows 
himself capable of thinking as clearly, and reasoning as 
intelligently, upon as great a variety of subjects as come 
within the purview of these two novels. 

“Fordham’s Personal Narrative of Travels: 1817- 
1818 ” is the title of an interesting historical work to be 
published this spring by the Arthur H. Clark Co. of 
Cleveland. This hitherto unpublished manuscript, only 
recently brought to light, was written by an observing 
young English pioneer and explorer, describing his trav- 
els and observations in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentacky, and Illinois. An introduction 
and notes are to be furnished by Professor Frederic A. 
Ogg, of Harvard. The same firm will also issue shortly 
“ Audubon’s Western Journal: 1849-1850,” recounting 
an overland journey with a party of gold-seekers from 
New York to Texas and through Mexico to California. 
Miss M. R. Audubon and Professor F. H. Hodder 
have supplied a biography, introduction, and adequate 
annotation. 
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Importing Notice 


| YAP B bes 0 cansamen that wo hove gpeatly cxtenied 
our facilities for the importation of English 
| books, so that we now are equipped to fill orders of 
_ this sort with the greatest efficiency and intelligence. 
| Promptness, good service, and low prices will rule 

in this department, as they do in all our business. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., wholesale Booksellers 





33-37 Bast 17th St., Union Sq. North, New York 
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' CROWELL’S BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE | 








ROGET’S THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 
New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50; with Index, $2.00. 


Half Calf, $3.00. 
is a necessity to every student and 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 
Transiated and edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 


25 colored maps. $2.00. 
“The most satisfactory world history of its kind in existence." 


DURUY'S ANCIENT HISTORY. Maps, index, $1.00 
DURUY’'S MIDDLE AGES. Maps, index, $0.75 
DURUY’S MODERN TIMES. Maps, index, $1.00 
Being Parts I., ll., and Ill., of the ‘* General History,"’ 
Edited 


— Wau F. Waa, President o, y Oniversity. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Translated and edited by Prof. J. F. Jameson. 


12 colored maps. $2.00. 
Seen a ol eS RetennmaeS Raat Mitety. "— ANDREW 


D. Wurra. 
AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. yo ed Ph.D. Cloth, $1.75. 
“As & manual on a su 
book is a model, and its 
Boston Advertiser. 


SOCIAL THEORY 
By John Bascom. Cloth, $1.75. 

“ Very practical and ethically stimulating.” — The Advance. 
PUNISHMENT AND REFORMATION 
By F. HM. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75. 

“ Will educate ene SORT ONS Bee bw 

altogether too much ey go on - one hand, and bru 
the other.” — 
CONT REPORARY 1 HISTORY 
By Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. Maps and index, $1.00. 
“A compact and handy volume of reference."'"— Rev. of Reviews. 


IRRIGATION 
B. Hn. ° 
~~ Newell ans $2.00 s ci" (ontnge 0 ct) 156 Illus- 
tive, . par —~ >, i ot he Literary World. are 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 
By B. B. Fernow, N. Y. State College of Forestry. 
$1.50 net. (Postage 15 cts.) 
“No other book of like authority. To be commended in the 
terms."’ — Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By Stopford A. Brooke. $1.50 nei. (Postage 15 cts.) 
“The most eR ees opt einainting atin ef Gi post 


yet published.” — 
FRENCH LITERATURE 
By re Brunetiére. Cloth, $2.00. 
“This isa 
tek ewig the best history of French literature in 
THE BIBLE = LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Peters, Bruce and others. Introduc- 
“One of the most 1 rae Le 
im 
ever been attempted.’’ —Vommeretal Advertieen — 





Astor Edition of Poets 




















Handy Volume Classics 











“School Use | Sebgol Principat 
168 Volumes napie anaes cant am 
t8mo, Cloth | Drea, elne. rr 

almost ideal for class use. 
List Price . 38c cuibapeenties tari 
Price to Schools 25c ae Je = a = pub- 

















For Schools and Whatet P 
Colleges fessor Says: 
delighted ith the 
96 Volumes ante abeanin’e 
12mo, Cloth tor Edition henceforward in 
my classes. The books are 
py pene ed 
well 
wen. «a oes 
Price to Schools 40c ceased to use them in the 
class-room."’ 
. 
The Astor Prose Series 


THE BEST BOOKS 


in all prose literature, printed on good paper and 
neatly bound, with frontispieces and title-pages 
printed in two colors. Cloth, assorted colors. 
322 volumes. 12mo. 


Per volume, 60 cts. Price to Schools, 40 cts. 


“ The best books for the money published in England 
or America.” — From a CusToMER. 





Shakespeare’s Works 


“First Folio Edition.” Edited, with Notes, Intro- 
ductions, Glossaries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and 
selected Criticisms, by Cuartorre PorTsR and 
Hexen A. Crarxe, Editors of the “Camberwell ” 
Edition of Robert Browning. 

To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 414 x 614. 
Sold separately. Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, 
$1.00 per volume. 

The following volumes are ready: 

A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 
LOVES LABOUR’S LOST THE COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
MACBETH JULIUS C4:SAR HAMLET LEAR 
“It will lam the most desirable edition which has 
yet been pu - ™ Corson. 
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